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Commonwealth Fund: For advanced training 
in psychiatric social work. 

Group Work: A limited number of fellowships 
for men and women living outside the metro- 
politan area who are interested in group work. 


Recent College Graduates: A limited number of 
fellowships for men and women living outside 
the metropolitan area who have graduated since 
1942. 


Tuition Fellowships: A limited number of fel- 
lowships providing tuition for three quarters. 
Preference will be given to applicants living 
outside the metropolitan area. 


Willard Straight: For a foreign student who 
has a background of social work experience ia 
his own country and expects to return there. 


Final date for filing all applications is 
February 15, 1945. 


For details and application blanks apply to the School. 
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NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Social Research 
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to Master of Science in Social Work 
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An advertisement for a Situation or Worker 
placed in: Survey Midmonthly’s Classified 
Department (see page 360, this issue for 
rates), makes everybody happy! Next op- 
portunity—JANUARY ISSUE. Copy due 
December twenty-second. 
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The University of Chicago | 


School of Social Service Administration 


Academic Year, 1945-46 


1 
Summer Quarter, 1945 | 


(1) Full quarter credit courses, includ- 
ing Field Work, ten weeks, June 25 
—August 31. 

(2) Special three week courses, carrying 
University credit, for experienced 
social workers. 


Autumn Quarter begins October 2 


Winter Quarter begins January 2 
Spring Quarter begins March 25 
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TOWARD THE 
UNDERSTANDING OF EUROPE 


by Ethan T. Colton 


This is not a fighting book. 
It is concerned with PEACE 
and with PEOPLE. 


It is addressed to Americans, primarily, to pro- 
voke purposeful thinking about the people of 
Europe—that turbulent mixture of races, reli- 
gions, political hopes, economic needs, cultural 
traits, and national traditions. 

With these people, embodying deep and powerful 
currents of human feeling, the war settlements 
must deal if peace is to be lasting. 


No European nation is so preoccupied with making 
war, finding ways to combat hunger, or sabotaging the 
oppressor, but that active brains are occupied with plans 
and counterplans for the time of reconstruction. 

If, again, the American corporate mind comes to the 
settlement proceedings without resolves for the realization 
of which it is prepared to employ effective measures, it 
will be the only mind so singularly and vapidly vacant. ~ 
Mr. Colton’s twenty years of residence and travel_in 
Europe give him an expert’s sure grasp of facts. His 
book gives the reader a sympathetic understanding of the 
people and an awareness of the complex forces and_per- 
sonalities of Europe. Paper, $1.00 — 
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‘What America is going to need, far more 
aan anything else during the coming years, 
a great Congress—The New Republic. 


A community is as good as the good 
eople will fight for—LuTHER YOUNG- 
AHL, at Minnesota State Conference of 
octal Work. 


There is no greater danger to a country 
han when its citizens assume that no 
anger exists—Heten MacINNEs, in 
While Still W é Live.” 


The cerebrum presides; but all the organs 

eliberate and vote. The decision depends 
n the state of every one of them.—Con- 
TaANcIO C. ViciL, Latin American writer, 
tilosopher, and educator. 


kK eeping the peace has become one of the 
imitive and permanent conditions of liv- 
ig, co-equal with food, clothing and shelter. 
Dr. ISAIAH BowMaNn, president of Johns 
opkins University, to the American Asso- 
iation for the Advancement of Science. 


} 


It must be clear to everyone that any 
mall contribution which it is possible for 
nerica to make to educational rehabilita- 
n abroad pales into’ insignificance when 
ve consider the contribution which we can 
nake to the rehabilitation of world order 
‘security by appropriate educational 
ures at home.—JoHN W. STUDEBAKER, 
ommissioner of Education. 


eh aha) ti | 


So They Say 


* You can tell the size of a man by. the 
size of the things that bother him.—E. 
STANLEY JONES. 


* Appeasement is only the last step on a 
road paved with sins of omission—Editor- 
ial in Freedom Digest. 


* Race as a clue to character, capacity, or 
conduct is a myth—one of Hitler’s vital 
lies —CarEy McWiu1ams, in Pacific Citi- 
zen. 


© Political freedom becomes a hollow sham 
when it attempts to function in the midst 
of economic bondage—The Commission on 
American Citizenship of The Catholic Uni- 
versity. 


* Young men fighting today over the battle- 
fields on which their fathers died to make 
them safe are a strong reminder of the 
price our sons will pay if we relapse again 
into slackness and apathy.—Editorial in 
Freedom Digest. 


* The seeking mind plus the abiding faith; 
the doer plus the dreamer—that is what 


makes the world move. That is what makes 


progress. We can’t get ahead standing still. 
We have to seek something in order to find 


anything—RutH Taytor, of Charles Stel- 


zle, Inc. : - 


eT think we are afraid of a world of social 


justice and tolerance, else we would not 
just tinker with it—Rev. ARNoLD H. Lowe, 
at Minnesota State Conference of Social 
W ork. 


* Military victory is not the real price of 
a lasting peace. It is only the first down 
payment.—WILi1aM G. Carr, in The An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 


¢ There is no exclusively excellent method 
or system for the formal educational proc- 
ess. Any method is possibly as good as the 
teacher—er the student.—Pror. LAURENCE 
B. Packarp, in Amherst Graduates’ Quar- 
terly. 


* There is no quick and easy way to public 
enlightenment. The baffling question is how 
to get people sufficiently interested in in- 
formation to pay attention to it—HAaDLEY 
CantRIL, director, office of public opinion 
research, Princeton University. 


+ American policies after the war must be 
those of the Nineteen Twenties in reverse. 
Peace in Europe must be based on help and 
healing, not revenge and reparations .. .« 
It follows that we must adjust our affairs 
to closer relations with our neighbors— 
relations which will be pleasing and profit- 
able to them as well as to us.—EMIL 


Scuram, president, New York Stock Ex- 


change. 


CHRISTMAS 


se : 
IN A RELOCATION CENTER Drawing by MINE OKUI 


This family’s Christmas celebration in the Central Utah Relocation Center at Topaz 


was sketched last year by Miné Okubo for the center’s magazine Trek. Miss Okubo, 
young American artist of Japanese descent, was studying art in Europe when the 


‘war broke out and managed to get back to her home in California “just in time to 


be evacuated” from the West Coast. She has documented her experiences in sev- 


eral hundred drawings, one of which is on page 348. Others have appeared in For> . 


tune and in The New York Times, Miss Okubo is now living in New York. 
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Social Work 


HE boards of directors of every 
- health and social work organization 
iiodically face the problem of providing 
- workers who have reached the point 
mere they should be retired with an as- 
wed income. In general, salary levels in 
tial agencies have been too low to enable 
her professional or non-professional em- 
yes to accumulate adequate reserves for 
mselves or to purchase individual an- 
lities. Outright pensions, paid out of 
‘rrent income, are too great a drain on 
e budgets of most agencies. 

A solution to this problem has been 
ight for years by both local and na- 
pnal agencies. While a few national 
encies have retirement plans for their 
wn field and some local agencies have 
sovided for individual employes, there 
1S been no general plan covering the 


ted States. 
e six years ago, Community Chests 
Councils, Inc., appointed a committee 
‘study the problem, but because it was 
hticipated that the Social Security Act 
suld soon be amended, the initial re- 
t was filed away. In 1943, a new 
udy committee was appointed, and after 
asultation with representatives of na- 


thout delay. Since saa 1 1944, an 
gar izing committee with full power 


ral hundred thousand health and so- . 
agency employes throughout the 


prealth and social aie agencies a 


MILTON H. GLOVER 


and temporarily financed by Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., has been mak- 
ing steady progress. 

The National Health and Welfare Re- 
tirement Association, Inc.,1 being formed 
under the insurance laws of the State of 
New York, plans to open its offices for 
business sometime this month. It will be 
an independent, non-profit corporation, 
managed by a board of sixty trustees, in- 
cluding laymen and professional workers 
of national standing. 


Relation to Social Security 

When the Old Age and Survivors Sec- 
tion of the Social Security Act became 
law nearly ten years ago, workers from 
non-profit organizations were not included 
in its coverage. Since that time, there have 
been frequent discussions of the injustice 
of excluding these workers. In general, 
most groups are now in favor of a suitable 
amendment to the act. 

However, up to this time, the neces- 
sary legislation has been lacking. While 
the prospects are brighter than they were, 
no one can predict when the act will be 
amended to include workers in non-profit 
organizations. 

In the meantime, non-profit agencies 
and their employes have lost valuable time 
in building up retirement reserves. In- 
dustry on the other hand, realizing that 


1 1 Pending approval of the Commissioner of Insurance 
of the State of New York, the detailed provisions of 
the plan as outlined here are subject to modification. 
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So You Can Retire 


The president of the National Health and Welfare Retirement Asso- 
ciation, Inc., and prominent Hartford community leader, explains the 
provisions of the new plan for retirement annuities for agency staffs. 


the Social Security Act is intended to pro- 
vide protection only at subsistence levels, 
has been supplementing its provisions with 
private pension plans on a very wide 
scale. Many business men have come to 
recognize a responsibility to help provide 
funds on a systematic basis for retirement 
of their older employes. 

From the beginning, the National 
Health and Welfare Retirement Associa- 
tion has been regarded as a means of 
supplementing rather than competing with 
social security. If and when the Social 
Security Act is amended to include health 
and welfare workers, the contributions 
and benefits under this plan will be ad- 
justed accordingly. For instance, if the 
present payroll tax for social security of 
one percent from employers and one per- 
cent from employes were made applicable 
to social agencies, the National Health 
and Welfare Retirement Association 
would reduce its matched payments from 
5 percent and 5 percent to 4 percent and 
4 percent. Its benefits would be reduced 
proportionately. 


Basic Specifications 


In laying out the specifications for the 
National Health and Welfare Retirement 
Association, provision had to be made for 
several important factors: 

The plan had to be suited to the pocket- 
books of health and welfare workers as 
well as the agencies for which they work. 


# . 


Provision had to be made for trans- 
ferability on a national scale, because of 
the shifting of workers from one organi- 
zation to another in this field. 

Unlike many industrial plans under 
which the employe loses the contributions 
of the employer if he changes jobs or stops 
working, this plan had to provide for the 
full vesting in the employe of the rights 
to the employer’s contributions for future 
service annuities, as well as to his own 
contributions. 

An initial amount of life insurance had 
to be provided for the protection of de- 
pendents until such time as accumulated 
contributions of employers and employes 
for future service annuities are adequate. 

The amount of life insurance had to 
be kept at a reasonable minimum so that 
the largest possible amounts are applied 
to provide annuities. 

These specifications have all been met. 
While they do not provide a cheap re- 
tirement plan, they make it a plan of ex- 
cellent quality. 

In the establishment of a new retire- 
ment plan, one of the major problems is 
in providing for employes who have al- 
ready given long years of service. Many 
of these employes, who are already ap- 
proaching retirement age, may not: have 


‘had an opportunity to build up any an- 


nuity reserves. At times such ‘“‘past serv- 
ice” is provided for by a large lump sum 
payment by the employer. For health and 
welfare organizations, such a lump sum 
payment would be prohibitive. Therefore, 
a plan has been devised under which con- 
tributing member organizations which 
join the plan during the first two years 
may provide retirement benefits for this 
group of employes by an extra payment 
of 2 percent of the amount of the payroll 
of all of the participants in that or- 
ganization. These 2 percent payments, 
from the employer only, will be spread 
over a period of years on a pooled basis. 


‘What Are the Benefits? ; 


The benefits to be provided by the Na- 
tional Health and Welfare Retirement 
Association, reinsured with the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
will include: retirement annuities begin- 
ning normally at the age of sixty-five, and 
death benefits. 

The actual amount of retirement an- 
nuity will be dependent upon a number 
of factors such as age, earnings, length of 
service. For example, a man entering the 
plan at the age of twenty-five, earning 
$2,000 a year and continuing in service 
at this rate until the age of sixty-five, will 
receive an annuity of approximately $739 
a year as long as he lives. Or a woman 
entering the plan at the age of thirty, 
earning $2,000 a year and continuing in 


service at this rate until sixty-five, will 
receive an annuity of approximately $530 


Ve ‘ 
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a year as long as she lives. A man entering 
the plan at thirty, earning $5,000 a year 
and continuing in service at this rate until 
sixty-five, will receive an annuity of ap- 
proximately $1,515 a year as long as he 
lives. 

The amount of retirement annuity pay- 
able to a woman is somewhat smaller than 
that payable to a man when expressed 
as a percentage of annual earnings. This 
is because the life expectancy of a woman 
is longer than that of a man of the same 
age. 

Retirement annuity, of course, can be 
regarded in an entirely different light 
from working income. It becomes payable 
at an age when the need for accumulation 
has ceased and when family expenses have 
been reduced to a minimum. Therefore 
the income required during the years of 
retirement is much less than in previous 
years. 

With respect to the purchase of benefits 
under this plan, the committee felt that 
the amount of employe contributions are 
as large as practical. The contribution 
from the employer is probably as large as 
the community should be asked to con- 
tribute. 

Under the National Health and Wel- 
fare Retirement Plan, the total of all ac- 
cumulated contributions for future service 
annuities made by both the employe and 
the employer are placed to the credit of 
the employe, after payments for insurance 
and administrative expense. Should the 
worker terminate his employment prior to 
his retirement, he does not lose the benefit 
of what has been accumulated for him. 
If he should transfer to some other agency 
which is also a contributing member of 
the plan, his participation continues with- 
out interruption. 

Inasmuch as this is a retirement plan, 
as distinguished from a savings plan, con- 
tributions cannot be withdrawn nor can 
money be borrowed against them. If either 
of these practices were permitted, it would 
defeat the purpose for which the plan was 
established. 


Annuities and Benefits 


Retirement annuity payments normally 
begin on the first day of the month co- 
incident with or next following the par- 
ticipant’s sixty-fifth birthday. However, a 
participant may elect to receive retire- 
ment annuity payments for a reduced 
amount commencing on an earlier optional 
retirement date, which date may be the 


first day of any month not more than 


ten years prior to his normal retirement 
date. : 
The normal form of retirement annuity 
under the plan is known as the “Modified 
Cash Refund” form. It provides that an 
annuity shall be paid to the employe be- 


ginning on his normal retirement date or 
earlier, and continuing for as long as he 


lives. If death occurs before the accum 
lated contributions are exhausted, a pa} 
ment will be made to the beneficiary. | 

Up to one year before his retiremer 
an annuitant is privileged to select tk 
Life Annuity, under which the paymen} 
are somewhat larger than those of tl 
normal form, but which contains no prq 
vision for death benefits. Under certal| 
circumstances a Contingent Annuitar} 
Option or a Ten Year Certain Orme 
may be elected. 

A death benefit is payable if death of 
curs before annuity payments begin. I 
such an instance the amount of deat 
benefit will be equal to: the total of a 
accumulated contributions for future serv) 
ice annuities; an amount of insurand 
which initially will be equal to approx} 
mately ten twelfths of the annual rate ¢ 
earnings of the participant on the e} 
fective date of his coverage under th! 
plan. The exact amount of insurance wi 
be determined on the basis of yearly eart} 
ings, and will vary according to the lengt/ 
of time which has elapsed since the paj 
ticipant became covered under the plat 
Eligibility to this feature ends thirty-or} 
days after a participant’s termination G 
employment. 


any difference between one half the toté 
of all accumulated contributions made oj 


service annuity payments which have bee 
paid to him. 

The death benefit will be paid imm#¢ 
diately upon receipt of proof of death an} 
may be paid either in a lump sum or in it 
stallments. Settlement by installmen 
will be permitted if the total sum dt 
equals at least $1,000 and if month] 
installments would be no less than $2: 


Contributions and Enrollment 


Each participating employe will co 
tribute approximately 5 percent of h 
earnings, from the date he joins the plz 
The employer will contribute an amo 
equal to the contributions made by th 
employe. The combined contributions ¢ 
the employer and the employe will t 
applied : 

1. To purchase annuities for the en 
ploye with respect to service after tl 
date his employer joins the plan. Servir 
rendered after this date is referred to. 
“future service.” ‘ 

2. To provide a death benefit for a 
employe. “ 

3. To defray the incidental cost of ac 
ministering the plan. Sh 

In addition, the employer, in coope: 
tion with other member agencies, will coi 
tribute an amount equal to 2 percent « 
the earnings of all participating emp 


provide annuities for employes who 
we credited service rendered prior to the 
fective date of the plan, referred to as 
yast service. ” Contributions for “past 
rvice” will begin as of the effective date 

the plan, regardless of the entrance 
ute of the employer, and will continue to 
be made for a period of years to be 
termined by the board of trustees. 

Acceptance in writing of the terms of 
ee constitution and by-laws of the Na- 
onal Health and Welfare Retirement 
sssociation, Inc., will constitute the con- 
jact by which non-profit organizations 
say become contributing members. The 
;ational Health and Welfare Retirement 
sssociation, Inc., shall have the right to 
oprove or disapprove the application for 
cembership of any health or welfare 
wency. Under the constitution and by- 
iws each contributing member organiza- 
on is entitled to vote at the annual 
eeeting of the association. 

It is hoped that where there is a com- 
unity chest, this agency will agree to 
trve as the transmitting organization for 
ne contributions of the members of the 
can. However, if no such transmitting 
‘ganization is available, a contributing 
aember organization may make its pay- 
aents direct to the National Health and 


Welfare Retirement Association, Inc. 

Enrollment in the plan for workers 
now employed is voluntary. However, the 
by-laws require that for an organization 
to become a contributing member 75 per- 
cent of its eligible employes must enroll. 
After an organization joins the plan en- 
rollment will be made a condition of em- 
ployment for all workers under sixty-five, 
the new worker being eligible to par- 
ticipate after. he has been employed one 
year. An enrollment fee of $1.00 for each 
new worker is to be paid, half by the 
employer and half by the employe. 

Printed booklets and forms for enroll- 
ment of employes should be available 
soon. Under the by-laws, 5,000 workers 
must enroll in order to make the Na- 
tional Retirement Plan effective. It is 
hoped that the effective date may be set 
shortly after the first of the year. A num- 
ber of community chests have already in- 
dicated their intention of including in 
their budgets the funds required by their 
member agencies to participate in the 
plan. 


Inquiries concerning the National Health 
and Welfare Retirement Association, Inc., 
should be addressed to Room 1407, 441 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Army Mental Hygiene 


S/SGT. ALFRED J. KAHN and SGT. EVAN J. SCOTT 


[How soldiers at Drew Field, Fla., are helped to adjust to the military 
‘setting through the services of the Mental Hygiene Unit, told by a psy- 
ichiatric social worker and an administrative aide on the unit’s staff. 


THOUGHT that you might be in- 

terested in knowing that I have 
zached one of the goals in my army life. 
My abilities are being used in a place 
there they can do much good... . If 
blic consensus means anything I’m going 
» ‘be there when the band starts playing.’ 
sure as hell hope so.” These excerpts are 
rom a letter written from “Somewhere 
a England” by an American soldier who 


ad been a “client” at the Mental Hy- © 


iene Unit at Drew Field, Fla. They 
aggest in soldier’s language the primary 
nission of mental hygiene in the army: 
iding the soldier to adjust emotionally, 
cially, and intellectually to military life 
that he functions adequately in an army 
b assignment and understands the im- 
tance of his job to the war effort. 

any factors lie behind the recent 
iphasis on neuropsychiatry in military 
edicine. [See “Screening and Remaking 
| Men,” by Flanders Dunbar, M.D., 
tober 1944.] Two years ago when the 
ux of men into the armed forces was 
a height, it was discovered that among 


centers were many with psychiatric disa- 
bilities which had escaped detection in 
the quick “screenings” given at induction 


centers. Under the rigors of training and‘ 


military regime, these men ‘“‘broke down.” 
Then, as casualties began arriving in this 
country from combat zones, it was noted 


_ that a substantial number were men being 


returned because of psychiatric disorders. 
The resulting loss in military manpower 
was severe enough to warrant preventive 
measures. Therefore, as part of an ex- 
panding army neuropsychiatric program, 
mental hygiene units were set up in train- 
ing and replacement centers. 

When the program was initiated, army 
regulations and directives from the sur- 
geon general’s office clearly defined the 
broad aspects of the post psychiatrist’s 
problem—such as methods of recording 
sdiagnosis, instructions as to what types of 


_ psychiatric disabilities were to be separated 


from the service, and procedures for in- 
itiating such discharges. But the psychi- 
atrist was left with two main problems: 
how to provide psychiatric service for all 
servicemen and women at his post who 


would profit from it; and how to adapt 
techniques of interviewing and treatment 
to the limitations of a military setting. 
Because of the constant movement of mili- 
tary personnel to and from an army post, 
long term treatment would be impossible. 
The whole problem of treatment had to 
be viewed in terms of the needs of the 
service rather than in terms of the total 
needs of the patient. 

The Mental Hygiene Unit at Drew 
Field, in the beginning, was faced -with 
these problems. Its solutions have per- 
haps contributed to a more adequate 
mental hygiene program throughout the 
army. 


Growth and Development 


Vhe unit was organized in April 1943, 
with the purpose of handling a series of 
specific problems in relation to the per- 
sonnel of one of the training centers lo- 
cated at the base. Captain Lewis L. Rob- 
bins, M.C., the psychiatrist and director, 
who was formerly associated with the 
Menninger Clinic in Topeka, Kan., im- 
mediately undertook a program of lectures 
and discussions with organizational com- 
manders and other officers in an effort to 
interpret the purpose and usefulness of 
the unit. These efforts along with the 
unit’s work did much to establish its repu- 
tation as an organization with a true mili- 
tary mission. Consequently, its services 
have been extended by military directive 
to additional training organizations and 
posts. The unit now serves not only all 
of Drew Field, but also Third Air Force 
Headquarters and Personnel Depot in 
Tampa, and smaller air fields nearby. 

To meet all the needs for service at 
Drew Field alone would have been an 
insurmountable task for one psychiatrist. 
In order to handle the situation the psy- 
chiatrist gathered together a staff of en- 
listed personnel with the assistance of 
officers at the field and elsewhere. Yet the 
Mental Hygiene Unit at Drew Field has 
been fortunate in never having been 
obliged to limp along on a half-skilled or 
hastily trained staff. The authorized pro- 
fessional staff, consisting of a psychiatrist- 
director, ten military psychiatric social 
workers, a Red Cross psychiatric social 
worker, and three psychologists, have all 
received professional training of the high- 
est type. Among them are graduates of 


-some of the outstanding schools of social 


work in the country. Some, in addition, 
have had private or public social work 
or related professional experience. 

Though a social worker may have had 
professional training of a very high order, 
in the army he is faced with the problem 
of adapting his knowledge and his tech- 
niques to the limitations imposed by the 
military setting. At Drew Field a number 
of methods have been employed to achieve 
this end. 


The Rorschach ink blot test is part of the diagnostic procedure 


For a period of several months, the 
director of the unit held daily staff con- 
ferences to discuss new cases in order to 
familiarize the professional personnel with 
the type and variety of psychiatric prob- 
lems with which they were to deal. At 
the same time he inaugurated a program 
of weekly seminars in which the entire 
professional staff participated. Because of 
the value of these seminars as a means of 
educating other military personnel to the 
use of the unit, attendance was not limited 
to the staff. 

‘Whenever time has been AERO 
cases have been analyzed and diagnosed 


in staff sessions under the direction of the - 


psychiatrist, disposition being arrived at 
and therapy plans outlined under his 
guidance. A library of civilian and mili- 
tary publications on psychiatry, psychol- 
ogy, and social casework has been as- 
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sembled and placed at the disposal of staff 
members... 

By December 1943, the Drew Field 
Mental Hygiene Unit had passed through 
its initial period of organization and was 
prepared to help higher headquarters draw 
up a clear-cut definition of the military 
mission of such a program. This can be 
summarized as follows: providing assist- 
ance to military personnel showing indica- 
tions of maladjustment; recommending 


corrective measures for those who are 


mildly or moderately maladjusted ; recom- 
mending separation from the service for 
those so seriously disturbed as to be in- 
capacitated for further military duty; in 
cooperation with the American Red Cross, 
assisting discharged personnel in their re- 
turn to civilian life. __ 

In January 1944, the unit issued a full 
statement of what had been accomplished | 


along these lines up to that time, unde 
the title, “A Manual of Organization an: 
Procedure for a a Hygiene Unit. 
Wie distributed in the armed force: 
the manual has cael ounger units. Fron 
isions have been made 
of changes in militar 


time to time revi 
as a result 
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policy and some as means have been de 
vised of rendering better and more com} 
plete service. 


Standards and Procedures 
In the army setting, because of th 
numerous obstacles inherent in the situl 
ation and the frequent changes and shift) 
in needs, policies, and personnel, an el 
fective professional job depends, perhap| 
more than anywhere else, on organi ized} 
effective administration. The task of th 
Mental Hygiene Unit is to evaluate th 
individual soldier, reach a decision oj 
what must be done about him, and folle¥ 
through with help in readjustment an 
with treatment. The job is now organ 
ized into a structure built of recognize! 
standards and procedures as based on Wa 
Department directives, experience else 
where in the armed forces, professiona 
practice in psychiatry, psychology, an 
social work, and almost a year and a hal 
of intensive activity at Drew Field. 
Various factors lead to referral. Sol 
diers at sick call present somatic com 
plaints without apparent organic basis 
Commanding officers want men studie 
because they represent behavior proble 
or seem anxious or nervous. Prison office 
court-martial boards, or chaplains reques 
.hat others be studied. Some soldiers then 
selves t>ke the initiative. The Third 
Force Personnel Depot arranges appoint 
ments tur men about whom there is 
question before reassignment is mad 
Hospital medical officers send men fro: 
the wards fo: psychometric tests. Me 
discharged from neuropsychiatric w 
are referred for casework therapy. 
From all of these sources men repo 
to the Mental Hygiene Unit. They brin 
the complaints mentioned, as well as ma 
others — homesickness, insomnia, nigh 
mares, enuresis, fears, obsessions, inabilit 
to mix, resistance to authority, sexual cor 
flicts. All referrals, with the exception ¢ 
those for psychometric study and 
martial screenings, are made through 
geons’ offices, on printed forms. 
Thus it was that “Frank W.,” priva . 
first class, reported to the Mental Hygier 
Unit not long ago. He was trained as 
radio operator but was “afraid” of tk 
radio. He could not concentrate on 
studies; pages of print blurred as 
read. He developed increasingly 
headaches, but his surgeon and the 
clinics had been able to find no 
explanations. 
The first person Pyt. W._ saw, 
he had presented his referral slip 
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identifying data, 


| t Te pee : ° 
as the “intake worker, the psychiatric 


mry situation imposing limitations and 
esponsibilities. 

‘Pvt. W. arrived at the unit sure that 
ss job had caused his symptoms, but be- 
pre the first interview was completed he 
as able to see his trouble as a current 
aanifestation of long-standing difficulties. 
ile agreed to let a Red Cross Home Serv- 
Fe worker visit his home for the purpose 
/f obtaining further social data. He also 
wovided the name of_a civilian physician 
rho could furnish details about his recent 
jaedical history. Had he had a history of 
vilian or army hospitalization, a legal 
ecord, or institutionalization, the intake 
Interviewer would have asked him for the 
petails so that follow-up could be made 
vy correspondence. 

| Pvt. W. was given a form letter ad- 
ressed to his commanding officer request- 
ag completion of a check list on observed 
pehavior and an evaluation of military 
Bsefulness. His military records were re- 
uested for’examination. His case was 
hhen assigned to a consultant (another 
nilitary psychiatric social worker) with 
vhom an appointment was scheduled. 
Had Pvt. W. appeared to be too dis- 
rbed to remain in his organization for 
period of study, the psychiatrist would 
ave interviewed him at once and ar- 
hanged for immediate hospitalization to be 
made through the surgeon. Further action 
rvould then have been the responsibility 
if the hospital neuropsychiatric staff. On 
e other hand, had his problem been one 
which required only American Red Cross 


hervices an appointment would have been 
cheduled for him with a Red Cross 
worker serving in the unit. 

_ Several days after his intake interview, 
Pyt. W. returned to the Mental Hygiene 
Jnit for his first interview with the con- 
ultant. 

The consultant’s examination usually 
equires two or three hour-long sessions. 
He uses all of the principles and tech- 
ques applicable in psychiatric casework 
vithin certain limitations and modifica- 
tions imposed by the military setting—con- 
siderations of time, authoritarian set-up, 
tigidities in structure. The soldier-client is 


ord inarily permitted to talk about his 
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A case conference includes client, consultant, and psychiatrist 


problems in his own way, because his very 
presentation and his reactions to the work- 
er are elements in case analysis and ther- 
apy. Yet because certain material must be 
covered in the specified time, the inter- 
views are in a sense controlled. Since the 
psychiatric caseworker is alert to the 
patient and the meaning of the experience 
to him, therapy begins at the first session. 

As the soldier reviews his history he 
often sees new relationships and develops 
new insights. The accepting atmosphere 


encourages him. Noting the strengths in 


his personality structure, the consultant 
helps him with remarks and questions. 
Frequently the patients are near “cure” 
before the completion of the study phase. 

The consultant’s observations are as 


important a part of the case record as the 
historical content. He notes how the sol- 
dier tells his story and the emotional 
meaning of various sections of it to him. 
Stuttering, tics, tremors, orientation, atti- 
tude toward the interviewer, negativism, 
hostility, manner of dress, all have diag- 
nostic significance. 

As the study of Pvt. W. progressea, ‘t 
took on an entirely new aspect. The 
symptoms described at intake were seldom 
mentioned. Pvt. W. was concerned with 
feelings of inferiority which had been ag- 
gravated in the military setting. His his- 
tory revealed what the military experience 
meant to him emotionally. In an effort to 
gauge the severity of his neurosis, the con- 
sultant arranged for Pvt. W. to be given 
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a personality test by a staff psychologist. 

A disposition appointment for Pvt. W. 
was scheduled for the day of the week 
on which his caseworker reviews com- 
pleted cases with the psychiatrist. With 
the soldier in the waiting room, psychi- 
atrist and consultant studied the record 
based on the interviews, tests, Red Cross 
report, commanding officer’s report, medi- 
cal records, army records, and any other 
pertinent material that had been gathered. 

After psychiatrist and consultant had 
discussed his case, Pvt. W. was inter- 
viewed by the psychiatrist. In his report, 
the psychiatrist described the major dy- 
namic elements in the problem, noted the 
severity of the psychiatric disorder, esti- 
mated military adaptability, and made 
suggestions for therapy. Immediately after 
the conference, the consultant incorpor- 
ated these points in a report to Pvt. W.’s 
surgeon who had referred him to the unit. 
The report pointed out that the soldier 
was a poor risk for combat duty at that 
particular time, but expressed hope that 
he could be qualified for such duty after 
a period of casework therapy. 

Then the consultant and psychiatrist 
evolved a plan for such therapy. For Pvt. 
W. this involved a series of sessions with 
the consultant, which obviously cannot be 
reviewed here in detail. However, we can 
say that this was a “successful” case. 
Seven weeks later, when the psychiatrist 
again reviewed the case, Pvt. W. was re- 
turned to full duty. 


Casework Therapy 


Holding allegiance to no single ‘“‘school”’ 
of casework the unit finds value in all 
techniques. The psychiatrist and consul- 
tant set the scope and type of casework 
therapy in each case in conference to- 
gether. Details of technique and progress 
are reviewed with the casework super- 
visor, Supportive, interpretative, cathartic, 
and functional techniques are all used 
where called for. As the patient changes 
in a dynamic relationship, techniques 
change and the worker’s role is altered. 
Most soldiers treated in the unit eventu- 
ally return to duty, able to function on 
a useful military level. 

“Psychotherapy” is a term reserved in 
the unit for situations in which it is de- 
cided that the psychiatrist is to treat the 
patient after the disposition conference. 
The techniques used are those of “short 
term psychotherapy” in civilian practice. 
Here, as in the casework relationship, the 
emphasis is on soldier adjustment rather 
than on correction of a deep-seated per- 
sonality disturbance. However, if a soldier 
is helped to adjust positively and success- 
fully to current reality he is moving in 
the direction of more mature, better inte- 
grated living. Psychiatric and casework 


criteria determine the assignment of a 


case to the psychiatrist, but his schedule 


permits him to treat only a few patients 
at any one time. He is personally respon- 
sible for all officer patients referred to the 
unit and, in addition, has numerous duties 
as adminstrative head of the unit, psy- 
chiatrist-member of certain boards, and 
as a soldier. 

Both psychiatric caseworker and psychi- 
atrist, in working with soldiers, must con- 
sider the possibility that in a short time 
patient or therapist may be transferred 
and the contact ended. In some instances, 
however, it is possible to control patient 
movement for limited periods. 


Case Disposition 


Recommendations for reclassification 
may be made for soldiers.whose symptoms 
seem to arise directly from or to be ag- 
gravated by their army assignment. For 
example, work involving pronounced or 
prolonged physical activity or affecting the 
safety of others would be inadvisable for 
psychoneurotics subject to fainting spells. 
Recommendations for reclassification are 
made with the assistance of one of the 
unit psychologists. These psychologists are 
qualified not only to administer person- 
ality, intelligence, and literacy tests, but 
to serve as army classification specialists. 
When reclassification is determined-upon, 
the soldier’s case is transferred to a psy- 
chologist who suggests various army jobs 
in keeping with the man’s psychiatric or 
physical limitations, aptitudes, civilian 
training, education, and work history. 

If the services of the American Red 
Cross can be used in assisting with a home 
problem which may be aggravating symp- 
toms, referral is made to the Red Cross 
psychiatric social worker at the unit. 
Similarly, when the problem has religious 
aspects, the cooperation of a chaplain of 
the serviceman’s denomination may be re- 
quested. 

Under current army policy, military 
personnel whose symptoms of maladjust- 
ment cannot be alleviated sufficiently to 
permit duty overseas but who seem cap- 
able of rendering some useful service may 
be assigned to duty within the continental 
limits of the United States. Thus, persons 
with psychiatric disorders too severe and 
too deep-seated to be sufficiently reduced 
by short term therapy may be recom- 
mended for eters from service 
overseas. 

Because some soldiers can be helped to- 
ward adjustment through a group pro- 
-gram somewhat more relaxed than the 
regular training routine, a Neuropsychi- 
atric Reconditioning Program has been 


established by the Station Hospital in co- 
- operation with the Mental Hygiene Unit. 


This provides an opportunity for super- 
vision and guidance in a controlled en- 
vironment consisting of a modified train- 
ing schedule supplemented by recreational, 


_ occupational, and group therapy. 


~ 


As long as the psychiatrist believes the 
a soldier may be able to adjust and pe: 
form some useful military duty he is rm 
tained in the army. When the decisio 
depends on certain kinds of data obtair 
able only under a completely controlle 
environment, the soldier may be hospita’ 
ized for further study and possibly fe 
treatment. However, when it is clear thz 
a soldier can perform no service of valu 
to the army, the unit recommends his di: 
charge. Soldiers may be discharged becaus 
of severe psychiatric disorder, because ¢ 
undesirable habits and traits of characte: 
or because of inaptness or lack of adapte 
bility. : 

Soldiers who have been discharged an 
who were previously known to th 
Mental Hygiene Unit, are seen at th 
office for post-discharge planning inte 
views before leaving the field. Thers 
either the consultant or Red Cross psych’ 
atric social worker, or sometimes botl 
discusses with the soldier his feelings abou 
discharge and return to civilian life. Th 
Red Cross worker reviews the soldier 
rights under the Veterans Administratior 
discusses insurance problems, tells hir 
about reporting to the local selective serv 
ice board, and of local community service 
that might be available to him, and pre 
vides him with literature concerning mat 
ters of interest to ex-servicemen. With th 
permission of the soldier, a report is sen 
to his home chapter of the American Re 
Cross which is thus in a position to assis 
if necessary. 


Morale Building 


Recognizing the broader implications o 
a mental hygiene program, the unit doe 
not limit its attention to soldiers’ psychi 
atric problems. Staff members contribut 
what they can to healthy men in the wa 
of building morale and strengthening pos: 
tive attitudes toward the war. This 3 
done through war and psychiatric orientz 
tion talks to enlisted men and officers. On 
staff member writes a weekly featur 
called ““What’s Your Problem?” for th 
camp newspaper, a letter-answer colum 
which has become very popular. 

Several other unit activities deserve ¢ 
least passing mention; among these is th 
WAC program. The staff includes tw 
WAC psychiatric workers. One carrie 
responsibility for a full case load of mal 
personnel. The other also has a case loa 
but assumes, in addition, other respons 
bilities in connection with an advisory pre 
gram in the WAC companies at the po: 
and in nearby detachments. She has offic 
hours in her own company area, permi 
ting more informal contacts. This work 
also supervised by the unit director. — 

Another unit service is the rapid ps 
chiatric screening of men who are to al 
pear before. a Sonnet ‘Such scre 


re to be brought before the highest mili- 
try court, the general court-martial. In 
lumerous less serious instances where 
nere have been repéated offenses, unit 
ecommendations for consideration of dis- 
narge as inapt or inadaptable have taken 
wecédence over punishment and confine- 
aent after the board of officers has re- 
cewed the psychiatric findings. 

The Drew unit is the center of con- 
‘nuous research and experimentation with 
‘ew methods. The combination of daily 
ctivity, seminars, conferences with the 
sychiatrist have shown results in the 
orm of a staff growing professionally and 


prepared to meet new challenges. 

From the very beginning, the unit has 
changed and developed with the changes 
in the military situation and in military 
needs. The war is now in a phase of rapid 
development. But the unit is so set up, 
from the point of view of structure and 
staff orientation, as to adjust to coming 
needs. Increased emphasis has been placed 
recently on operational fatigue cases. Con- 
sideration is already being given to the 
problems of demobilization, for the 
mental hygiene unit will be a valuable 
tool in preparing veterans for the days of 
peace. 


Employment of Veterans 


KATHRYN SMUL 


An economist, formerly with the statistics branch of the War Production 
Board, analyzes current plans for assuring jobs for returned servicemen. 
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Fs HE eyes of soldiers are turned 

from a contemplation of the coun- 
‘ry's enemy to provision for their own 
juture,’ wrote the United States Secre- 
tary of War in 1919, ‘‘and no one with 
juman sympathies can fail to be moved 
i their behalf.” 

To date, two specific steps have been 
aken through federal legislation to en- 
ure employment for the veterans return- 
ng from World War I1—reemployment 
ander section 8 of the Selective Service 
Act, and veterans’ preference in civil serv- 
ce. Experience already shows that these 
‘teps do not justify the optimistic confi- 
lence placed in them. 

Like most legislation, section 8 of the 
Selective Service Act requires interpreta- 
‘ion. Under its provisions, an honorably 


lischarged veteran of World War II is — 


entitled to reinstatement in his last civilian 
iob if he was not a temporary employe, 
f he can still “qualify” for the work, 
and if he applies for reemployment within 
forty days of his discharge. After rein- 
statement, he receives full credit toward 
plant seniority for his time in the service, 
and cannot be discharged by his employer 
“without cause” for a period of one year. 
Employers who fail or refuse to comply 
ith the reinstatement provisions can be 
dered to do so and to pay lost wages, by 
a federal court. Already thousands of dol- 
lars have been paid out under this pro- 
sion. 


Limiting Factors 
_ A major weakness of the reemployment 
suarantee lies in its time limitation. The 
yrty-day application period, followed by 
1e year’s protection against firing, com- 
bine to give the ex-serviceman about thir- 
en months of security on his old job. 
fter that, unless he is protected by union 
Bes ocd 5 ae 


seniority, he may be fired: at will by his 
employer. 

Of the men who have been discharged 
so far, no more than a third have felt 
the need to exercise their reemployment 
privilege. Some have outgrown their 
former work; others want to get into the 
thick of war production. Few are having 
any difficulty in securing employment, for 
critical manpower shortages still exist in 
many plants and areas. For these men the 
security period will have expired long be- 
fore the final armistice. If a depression 
occurs two or three years after hostilities 
have ceased, few veterans now returning 
will be legally entitled to any protection. 
But that is when they will need it most. 

Another large group, ironically enough, 
lost their protection under this act before 
they entered the service. These were the 
men who took the government’s pleas 
seriously and left their peacetime jobs to 
pinchhit for drafted war workers. Gen- 
erally speaking, selective service has ruled 
that only the first man who left a particu- 
lar job is entitled to reinstatement. His 
successors are ‘‘temporary” employes and 
therefore ineligible. 

Another type of veteran to whom the 
act gives no protection is the man whose 
last job was dependent on war contracts. 
Even the first veteran to hold such a 
position cannot legally claim reinstate- 
ment. Thousands of men will find them- 
selves disqualified for this reason, to judge 
from spot surveys of the postwar employ- 
ment outlook in Cleveland and other war 


production centers. 


Besides the “temporaries,”’ scores of 
nervously and physically disabled men will 
forfeit any guarantee under the act, be- 
cause they are no longer ‘‘qualified” to 
hold their jobs. 

Finally, since it is a guarantee of reem- 


ployment only, section 8 is not concerned 
with those who were self-employed before 
going to war, or who were never em- 
ployed before. 

When all of these qualifications and 
limitations are taken into consideration, 
selective service authorities estimate that 
the reemployment guarantee will apply 
to no more than a fifth of the anticipated 
ten or twelve million World War II 
veterans—not more than 2,500,000 men 
and women. 


The Replacement Issue 


Even for those undeniably eligible for 
reinstatement, the sailing will not be 
clear. Congress left to employers the un- 
welcome problem of deciding what to do 
when a serviceman could be rehired only 
if another worker was fired to make a 
place for him. Employers, in their turn, 
waited for four years for selective service 
to interpret the act. When local board 
memorandum 190-A was finally issued in 
May 1944, it created new confusion by 
giving the veteran overriding priority on 
his previous job. 

“A returning veteran,” said Major 
General Hershey in interpreting the will 
of Congress, “is entitled to reinstatement 
—even though such reinstatement necessi- 
tates the discharge of a non-veteran with a 
greater seniority.” 

This clarification conflicts directly with 
seniority policies of organized labor be- 
cause it eliminates length of employment 
as the chief criterion in firing and rehiring. 
A young unmarried veteran with one 
year’s seniority at a plant might regain his 
old job or one like 1t even if the employer 
had to fire a man of fifty, with twenty 
years seniority, to make room for him. 

After several months of uneasy silence 
on the part of organized labor, president 
Philip Murray of the CIO announced 
that his organization would put up a hard 
fight against super-priority. Another union 
spokesman, representing the United Auto- 


mobile Workers of America (CIO) de-. 


clared that 190-A was “inherently unfair 
in that it places on the worker alone the 
necessity for discharging the nation’s debt 
to the serviceman.” 

“Regardless of who gets hurt,” was 
selective service’s retort to all protests, 
“the veteran will get every consideration.” 

At this writing, employers still face an 
uncharted course in deciding which groups 
of war workers should yield their places 
to the returning veterans. According to a 
survey made early in 1944, personnel man- 
agers plan to pick, either arbitrarily or 
carefully, from among the -married 
women, the single women, and groups of 
disabled and older folks who recently en- 
tered the labor market. It would seem 
almost as if divine judgment would be 


required to decide whether a gold star 
widow with children to support or a part- — 


ly disabled veteran of World War I 
should be fired to make place for GI Joe. 

As it stands at present, then, and as 
interpreted, section 8 of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act offers job protection to about a 
fifth of our veterans. Because of the time 
limitation, it is applicable for many only 
during the period when they need it least. 
The hardship which its application entails 
for non-veterans is apt to be considerable. 
If, as is reported, some anti-union em- 
ployers view the super-priority of veterans 
as a potential union-busting weapon, a 
labor-veteran rift might be created just at 
the time when these two groups could 
accomplish much for national unity by 
working together. 


Civil Service 


Leonard D. White, former U. S. civil 
service Commissioner, estimates that veter- 
ans preference in civil service will provide 
about 2,000,000 jobs during the next five 
years. 

Veterans preference takes several forms. 
The simplest and most common is the 
waiving of educational, physical, and age 
requirements for veteran aspirants to 
public jobs. Next comes the granting of 
free points—usually five or ten-—which 
are added to the examination grades of 
able-bodied and disabled veteran com- 
petitors respectively. 

The most generous form is absolute 
preference for disabled veterans, which 
automatically places the veteran at the 
head of a civil service register provided his, 
grade does not fall more than a certain 
number of points below passing. In the 
federal government, a man who was dis- 
abled while speeding in a jeep on U. S. 
Route 1 may fail with 60 percent on an 
examination (70 is passing) but still be 
appointed ahead of a veteran who emerged 
unscathed from Guadalcanal and _ re- 
ceived a mark of 85 percent, or a non- 
veteran who underwent special training 
for the position and earned 90 percent 
in the examination. 

The three-sided tug of war—veteran, 
disabled veteran, civilian—to which this 
has led in some jurisdictions has not been 
conducive to the development of esprit de 
corps. ““Morale,” one observer has pointed 
out, “is seriously affected where legal 
preference is granted to a certain class. 
It is difficult for a civil servant to place 
himself wholeheartedly behind a system in 
which his appointment was delayed be- 
cause veterans with examination grades 
lower than his own were appointed -be- 
fore him. . . . However patriotic, he can- 
not help feeling dissatisfied when . . . he 
finds that his own interests and those of 
the service must be sacrificed to those of 
veterans.” 

In the long run the veteran himself 
_ may suffer because of preference, for the 
usual incentives and satisfactions are de- 
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nied him when he knows that his appoint- 
ment. or promotion is assured. As a con- 
sequence, there is a “temptation for him to 
assume the privileges of his class” and re- 
main apart from his colleagues. 


Dangers of Plans 


One of the chief dangers of any scheme 
which sets veterans, as individuals, apart 
from other workers or citizens in the 
course of their everyday life is that it re- 
tards rather than accelerates their re- 
adjustment to peacetime existence. 

Ideally, the members of a citizen army 
should be able to cast off their fighter 
status and resume satisfying civilian roles 
when they return home, enriching the 
community with the new skills and out- 
look which war has given them. ‘They 
cannot do this and will not gain accept- 
ance by others if, in the course of earning 
a living, their past war service continually 
makes them an exception to established 
rules, or if arbitrary preference catapults 
them into jobs for which they are ill 
equipped. Both they and the community 
suffer when such enforced isolation occurs. 

Another.and more fundamental defect 
of the compulsory employment of veterans 
—or any particular group, for that mat- 
ter—is that compulsion does not create 
employment. As in Germany following 
the last war, it may give jobs to more 
disabled veterans than would ordinarily 
have had them, or, as in the federal civil 
service, postpone the layoff of veterans 
during depressions, but it cannot create 
the prosperity on which long term job 
security depends. 

The British have faced this truth more 
squarely than we. “Large scale unem- 
ployment will tear the (Act) wide open,” 
wrote one British economist in comment- 
ing on the British Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Law. Another added: '“...if 
lasting jobs cannot be provided for all ex- 
servicemen and ex-war workers alike, de- 
mobilization will be a failure... .” 


Constructive Proposals 


We cannot repeat too often that the 
maintenance of a high level of industrial 
activity and employment is the first essen- 
tial to sucessful absorption of our return- 
ing servicemen. Without this underlying 


condition, plans for preferential treatment 


as well as other plans for counseling, edu- 
cation, benefits, and the like are bound to 
be unsatisfactory. 

‘In this writer’s estimation, experience 
already shows that the debt we owe our 
fighters could be better met by a system 
through which veterans. would receive 


_proper—not arbitrary—credit for their 


military experience, than it will be 
through the present system of inelastic 
preference. Such a system would supple- 


ment the limited protection of section 8, ° 
and help get the right man into the right. 


job—not necessarily his old unwanted job 

Experience credits would help the 
veteran over his biggest hurdle—the ad- 
vantage enjoyed by the man who re: 
mained at home and got in two or three! 
years of experience and seniority. Medal; 
and rank cannot fill in this hiatus in the 
soldier’s life, but official military expert 
ence credits, worked out by vocational spe- 
cialists, could be a long step toward zea! 
equalization between veteran and civilian, 
They would translate the military knowl- 
edge and skills acquired in the course of 
service into terms intelligible and interest- 
ing to civilian employers. The University 
of California has adopted such a credit 
system for veterans who wish to ente1 
school. It should be equally possible for 
for those who want to work. 


The Seniority Problem 


The next step needed to lighten the 
veteran’s handicap is a solution to the 
seniority problem. One approach, pro- 
posed jointly by the AFL, CIO, and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, would give 
every veteran hired by a new employer 
full credit for his time in the armed forces. 
This seniority, like that for actual work 
in the plant, would be applicable at times 
of layoff and rehiring. For example, 
newly hired veterans with three years of 
military service would have equal footing 
with war workers who were on the plant 
payroll for those three years. 

The weakness of this plan is that it 
does not take effect until after the ex- 
serviceman has been hired. After the 
war, employers may take a long time ta 
reach the unemployed veterans at their 
gates. In the queue ahead of them may 
be thousands of war workers who were 
laid off after contract terminations, and 
whose seniority will entitle them to be 
rehired before the veteran can be taken on. 

An alternative measure which does not 
share this fault could be a moratorium on 
all seniority accumulation after a certain 
date early in the defense period, say Janu- 
ary 1, 1941. In plants where the em- 
ployer and union have incorporated a 
.deadline in their contract, veterans not 
previously employed would rate the same 
consideration as workers hired during the 
war—neither would have seniority. Em- 
ployes, including veterans, who were or 
the payroll before this date, would still re- 
tain their seniority as of that date. 

Experience credits and a uniform and 
universal seniority system would enable 
veterans to compete with non-veterans or 
the basis of ability and experience rathe1 
than some arbitrary distinction. Together 
with the educational, rehabilitative, anc 
financial assistance already available t 
the veteran, they would encourage the ex 
serviceman to stand on his own feet anc 
begin the journey back to a secure 
satisfying peacetime existence. 5 


‘| AM Japanese, and why I am, I can- 
not explain. I once had a great ambi- 
on to be somebody in this country, but 
ny goal will never come true as long as I 
ve. I believed in democracy. I with my 
own skin was a true American, just as 
wuch as the fellow with the white skin. 

“But evacuation changed all in which 
| believed.” 

Thus wrote a young student recently 
:a high school in one of this country’s ten 
klocation centers for the Japanese and 
americans of Japanese ancestry who have 
en evacuated from the West Coast. 

Perhaps the most difficult task that a 
eacher can face is the task of teaching 
ne meaning of American democracy to 
aildren and young people whom America 
as deprived of their democratic rights. 
"et this is what is expected of all school 
2achers who have gone into the relocation 
enters to teach the children of evacuees. 

can speak of the specific difficulties at 
only one center, that at Minidoka, Idaho, 
vhere I taught school for a year; but it 
ems to me that they have been the same 
ys those that teachers are encountering 
vherever they are confronted by pupils 
vho have been forcibly cut off from the 
tream of American life because of their 
sacestry. Moreover, I cannot say with any 
‘egree of certainty that at Minidoka 
hese difficulties were overcome. 

All of the pupils in the Minidoka 
chools, except the beginners, formerly 
went to school on the West Coast with 
Americans of every racial background— 
Jaucasian, Chinese, Mexican and Negro. 
This association with children of other 
ackgrounds gave them a vitalizing and 
‘ariching experience common to American 
hildren in regions where schools are not 
egregated. But now, in the centers, they 
ind only children of Japanese ancestry 
nd they realize they are isolated from the 
est of America. 


Lack of Equipment 


When school first opened at Minidoka, 
2 the fall of 1942, soon after evacuation 
1ad taken place, the children walked hesi- 
ntly into the tarpaper shacks that were 
be their classrooms. They looked around 
r the familiar blackboard and found 
1one, for desks and found only rudely 


tion unrelated to their needs. More- 


Onstructed tables’ and benches without | 
for books and saw a heterogeneous 


Education Behind Barbed Wire 


EUNICE GLENN 


A school teacher, who was on the staff of the War Relocation 
Authority’s Minidoka Project at Hunt, Idaho, 


of the difficulties in teaching democracy to childr 


last year, tells 
en of evacuees. 


over, they found only a few teachers—not 
enough to go around, so that on the days 
that followed some of the shacks were 
occasionally to be without any teachers 
at all. They looked at the sea of brown 
faces in the classroom and felt bewildered. 
The teachers felt bewildered, too. 

But pupils and teachers alike mustered 
courage. This required, at least on the 
part of the teachers, a stupendous mixture 
of determination and sense of humor, as 
well as a willingness to forego many 
things they formerly had thought were the 
necessities of a school. From one crude 
building to the other they waded through 
slush and mud, which became so deep and 
sticky as to be almost impassable when 
winter rains and snows increased. Some 
days, classes had to be suspended because 
of the dust storms which swept around 
and into buildings with an intensity and 
fierceness that can be found only on a 
barren Idaho plain. 

Gradually the rows of uniform shacks 
—one block set aside for the high school 
and two others for the elementary grades 
—began to assume the appearance and 
meaning of “‘school.’”?’ Homemade curtains 
brightened the windows, posters and pic- 
tures acquired or made by the pupils and 
teachers decorated the walls, a few shelves 
and cabinets appeared and more and better 
trained teachers arrived. 


Mental Perplexities 


Acquiring equipment and _ teachers, 
however, was a small problem compared 
to the need for coping with the inevitable 
mental perplexities of the pupils. There 
was a good deal of unrest in the elemen- 
tary schools, but in the high school it 
overshadowed everything. Realizing the 
cathartic value to the students of “airing” 
their feelings, the teachers gave them every 
opportunity to discuss openly their inse- 
curity and frustration. Most ot the young 
people were outrageously angry over what 
had been done to them and to their fam- 
ilies. Yet there were those who, with a 


kind of Oriental forbearance, adopted an — 


attitude approaching martyrdom, as did 
the senior high school student who wrote: 

“T am an American citizen of Japanese 
ancestry and I, like countless other Nisei, 
pledge my loyalty to the United States 
without reservation, quite contrary to 
some people’s beliefs. It seems to me, with 
what little experience I have, that that 


fact and statement never got me any- 
where, but I am proud. Proud because my 
parents have handed me the Code of 
Bushido, which included this standard of 
conduct: “You must be loyal to your 
Master, even though it means turning 
against your own blood! Of this heritage 
I am proud—proud of this race that could 
give me such a standard of conduct to 
guide my life as a loyal American citizen. 
For I deem the United States my Master. 

‘America means so much to me that I 
am ready to defend it. After all, who 
wouldn’t be, for to America we owe all 
that we can ever hope to be... .” 

Another wrote in a similar vein: 

“Have we been anything but Ameri- 
cans? Were we not brought up indoc- 
trinated in the principles of democracy and 
fair play? Haven’t we suffered with Gen- 
eral Washington at Valley Forge and 
thrilled to the words of Lincoln on the 
battlefield of Gettysburg? Doesn’t our 
future lie in the United States? Yes, it 
does! ... 

“Of what are we afraid? This isn’t the 
first time we have been faced with racial 
restrictions, economic discriminations, and 
insulting remarks. We’re used to that... .” 

The anger of some resolved into a dark, 
foreboding cynicism. The student who 
wrote that evacuation changed all that he 
believed finished his letter: 

“For thirty years my parents worked 
and worked to send us to school and to 
build a farm for us—to have the farm 
taken away in just one week! We were 
put into a camp. The reason? Because 
we have brown skins. 

“And the things I believed in—Democ- 
racy and the Constitution—left me right 
then. And now to have the damned fence 
around us and to have soldiers watch us 
with guns! 

“We, the citizens of this country, the 
United States of America, are without 
freedom or justice. Why? Because we 
have brown skins, which we cannot wash 
away.” 

Faced with such loss of faith the teacher 
is apt to find it difficult to lead her pupils 
into a study of “life in our American 
Democracy,” though this is one of the 
main emphases in the secondary schools of 
the centers. How can she expect a person 
who feels himself so rudely thrust aside 
to be interested in America through the 
growth of its social patterns? An attempt 

“to emphasize the contributions to Amer- 
ican culture of all its nationality groups, 
including the Japanese, is only likely to 
lead to more confusion. And a study of the 
Constitution of the United States, with 
the objective of enabling pupils to realize 
their responsibilities and rights as citizens, 
takes a rather vicious turn when the pupils 
have been rejected, at least temporarily, as_ 
citizens. 

The very environment of the center 
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handicaps any attempt toward education 
for social living in a democracy. Some ad- 
justment, of course, can be made, for there 
are a few ways in which the center can 
be compared with a normal American 
community; and when the environment 
offers nothing in the way of example, the 
pupils can be taught about normal life by 
word of mouth, In one way or another 
they may become acquainted with grocery 
and retail stores, bakeries, garages and 
hospitals, community services, public ac- 
tivities, and principles of safety. They can 
develop an understanding of changes that 
have taken place in quantities, qualities, 
and prices of materials on the “outside.” 
They can study farming and the farm 
community, industries and transportation, 
so that when they do “relocate,” they will 
possess some useful knowledge. 


Abnormal Community 


But the greater part of such study must 


necessarily be artificial. The normal com-. 


munity about which the pupil: is learning 
only acts as a foil to the abnormal com- 
munity in which he finds himself. A study 
of housing problems and home ownership 
becomes meaningless to persons who have 
recently been forced to leave their homes. 
Recreation and shopping, as studies, can- 
not be expected to have much appeal for 
those who cannot enjoy much of either 
at the moment. A project in either subject 
is hard to organize and carry out in the 
school and community where there are so 
few facilities. Moreover, a sense of re- 
sponsibility is not very easily bred in in- 
dividuals who are dependent upon the 
government for their entire economic sub- 
sistence; who live in an atmosphere where 
no one has to work unless he chooses; 
where if he does work it is only for the 
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The unnatural community life in the centers results in low morale ‘in the classroom 


love of it, since the maximum salary he 
can earn is $18 per month, whether he be 
lawyer, doctor, professor, farm laborer, 
storekeeper or office helper. 

A still greater handicap confronts the 
teacher who would attempt to help chil- 
dren and adolescents adjust to their home 
life, for normal family relationships and 
responsibility are frequently lost in the 
centers. The amount of work in the homes 
that can be shared by the children is 
negligible, for everyone must take his 
meals in the mess hall and all the washing 
and ironing must be done in the com- 
munity laundry in each block. 

Rarely do all the members of a family 
dine together in the mess hall. If there is 
a young baby in the home, even mother 
and father will not be likely to find it 
convenient to eat at the same time. The 
older children may go off to another table 
in another block to eat with their chums. 

The children seek recreation and enter- 
tainment anywhere and in any way they 
can find it—often in the laundry or in 
some alley where teen-age boys or girls 
habitually gather in gangs. They go any- 
where to get away from “home,” where 
as many as five or six persons may be 
crowded together in one room with no 
partitions except flimsy curtains. 

Such disintegration of family life and 
general breakdown in morale can hardly 
be corrected in the schools in a few hours 
each day. Adding to the difficulty is the 
fact that the Caucasian teachers in the 
centers live in their own quarters which 
are separated from those of the evacuees. 
A social barrier, encouraged by some War 
Relocation Authority administrative of- 
ficers, is maintained—a barrier which in- 
evitably stands in the way of an under- 
standing between pupil and teacher. 


Miné Okubo 


ents’ natural disinclination to coopei 


The teacher, to accomplish anythin 
must be aware of all conditions affecti1 
the pupils’ emotional conflicts. It will he 
her to know whether a family is co 
templating early relocation, for in su 
circumstances the pupils naturally lose i 
terest in their school work in the cente 
Then there are the many crises abo 
which the teacher can know only throu; 
her imagination. For example, if a stude 
is unusually listless and distracted in clz 
one day, it may be that he lay awake t 
night before listening to an argument t 
tween his parents over the question as 
whether they shall decide to denoun 
their loyalty to the United States. O. 
high school girl stopped attending class 
at Minidoka for several weeks and refus 
to give any reason for it to any of t 
teachers or the principal. Then one d 
she announced that she was going to wit 
draw from school the following day 
move with her parents to Tule Lake, t 
camp set aside for persons desiring to 1 
turn to Japan. 


Recreational Needs 


The need of a recreational program f 
young people in the camps is appallin 
There is no budget for recreational mat 
rial and some of the halls set up for rec 
ational purposes are used as offices. Mo1 
over, there are very few recreation 
leaders. 

At the Minidoka Project the hi; 
school faculty attempted to incorporate i 
to the school program some of the need 
activities. Several clubs were form 
which were stimulated by the varying 1 
terests of the students—music, drama, R 
Cross activities, home economics, creati 
writing, journalism, chess. Provision w 
even made for “jam sessions,” the teache 
volunteering their time for supervision 
these in the evenings. 

The chief difficulty in carrying out 
school recreational program is not in la 
of school hours (the school day lasts fre 
§ a.m. until 5 p.m.) but in lack of sui 
cient teachers. The load that each teach 
has to carry with her regular classes p1 
hibits additional work. Each “core” 
home room teacher has-at least sevent 
two students in her classes. It is diffie 
to remember the names of so many st 
dents; and impossible to learn enou 
about each individual to help him in ] 
social growth. 

Another drawback to a school reer 
tional program is the low morale amo 
the students which results in unhealt 
gangs taking over most activities. Clos 
related to this and even more serious, 
the indifference of the parents, most 
whom are bitter and distrustful of 
temporary schools which their childre 
forced to attend. Coupled: with the f 


ot express themselves freely among the 
aucasians. ‘Therefore, they refuse to at- 
rend forums and take little interest in 
open house” and other gatherings for 
Jarents planned by the teachers. 

The schools, therefore, face several ob- 
ntacles in their efforts to enrich the life 
ff the child through constructive recrea- 
don. But the main difficulties can be boiled 
down to a lack of correlation of different 
aatterns of influence upon the child. Social 
prganization in the community is lacking, 
cooperation from the home is inadequate, 
and the church influence is in quite 
another sphere. So each area of the child’s 
‘ife in the camp is largely separate from 
the others. In addition are the psycho- 
jogical factors, caused. by the canker, 
‘Racism, spreading through all influences. 

The adult education programs in the 
centers have stimulated some _ interest. 
(They furnish an outlet for the parents, a 
way of filling some of their many hours 
of enforced leisure and emptiness, and an 
ppportunity for social intercourse and 
common pursuits with their neighbors. 
But the concentration on English and 
‘American life and culture does not have 
much appeal for many of the older per- 
sons, especially those who have lost faith 
in themselves as well as in this country. 


The School’s Job 


Since the chief purpose of the centers 
is to serve as way stations in relocating 
Japanese Americans from the West Coast 
to other parts of the United States, the 
real job of the schools is “education for 
relocation.” ‘This general aim has been 
broken down into specific objectives agreed 
upon by school officials and school facul- 
ties in all of the ten centers. They are, 
as listed in the teacher’s handbook: to 
prepare the teaching staff to make their 
contribution to relocation; to help the 
evacuees dissolve the emotional blocks 
which interfere with relocation; to em- 
phasize the American ways of life and 
cultural values; to develop a vocational 
training program geared to project and 
relocation needs; to develop facility in the 
use of conversational and written English. 
_ Although all of these objectives call 
for many hitherto untried techniques on 
the part of the teacher, that most chal- 
nging to her resources and representing 
he greatest need is the one requiring her 
to reckon with her pupils’ emotions. Of 
all the evacuees in the centers those of 
adolescent age, particularly those about to 
fnish high school, desire and need most 
get out of the centers. Yet many of 
these young people have much to be 
leared out of their way before they can 
esettle. Their most serious conflicts some- 
imes are connected with their parents 
vho may have become satisfied with life 
1 the centers and do not wish to with- 

; or who may be suffering 
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the war. 


nostalgia 


for the grocery store they left behind in 
Seattle or the farm they left in California 
and cannot bear to go anywhere else. 

Some students as well as their older 
brothers and sisters do not find life in the 
centers too intolerable. Some of them oc- 
cupy positions of prestige that have here- 
tofore been denied them. Others are not 
sure of being able to earn a living on the 
outside and prefer the security offered by 
their present situation. Still others, ready 
to attend college, are suffering from the 
additional wounds they received when the 
college of their selection would not admit 
them as students. 


But perhaps the biggest emotional block 
in the way of relocation is a fear of the 
unknown, or more exactly a fear of the 
unknown and the known. 

The antagonisms some of these young 
people experienced just previous to evacu- 
ation have not left them in total ignorance 
as to what to expect on the outside. And, 
although they may receive encouraging 
letters from friends and relatives who 
have resettled, they cannot quite believe 
they will ever find social acceptance. The 
teacher’s problem of helping them to see 
they cannot continue to turn their faces 
away from life is a challenging one. 


Taxes and Social Work 


CARL P. HERBERT 


How the postwar tax problem may affect social planning, as forecast by 
the executive director of the St. Paul Bureau of Municipal Research. 


O one who takes the time to study 

current trends in the field of human 
relations can escape the conviction that in 
the postwar period there will be increased 
need and demand for many kinds of public 
and private welfare and health services. 
True, a sound economy with full employ- 
ment would lessen some demands of the 
pre-war days. But it would also create 
new ones. 

No field of postwar planning calls for 
more intelligent immediate consideration 
than the health and welfare field, if mis- 
takes made in the depression of the 1930’s 
are to be avoided and coming needs met. 

Tax experts and economists have esti- 
mated that a postwar national income of 
between $120,000,000,000 and $140,- 
000,000,000 will be required in the 
United States if we are to provide a high 
level of employment and meet an annual 
tax bill of $27,000,000,000. They are 
convinced that this national income, ex- 
ceeding by as much as 50 percent that of 
any pre-war year, though well below 
today’s wartime level, can be achieved. 
The alternative is an economic depression 
resulting from unsatisfactory solutions of 
the problems of reconversion at home and 
from chaotic world conditions following 

Even though we maintain capacity pro- 
duction and full employment, the financ- 
ing of social services, particularly private 
welfare and health work, will present 
problems. Taxes — federal, state, and 
local — will equal two thirds of the total 
income of the early years of the depres- 
sion. ‘Tax .readjustments now in view 
seem likely to reduce the present generous 
rate of corporation contributions to pri- 
vate social agencies. In the view of many 
tax experts, which the writer shares, 
maintenance of government tax income, 


and also the maintenance of the budgets 
of private social agencies will come to 
depend increasingly upon contributions 
from the lower income groups. 

We shall have social welfare problems 
regardless of general economic conditions, 
but their severity will vary with the de- 
gree of national prosperity. There is, of 
course, no certainty that the favorable 
situation anticipated by those who esti- 
mate a national income of $120,000,000,- 
000 or more will be maintained. We can- 
not exclude from our planning the possi- 
bility of economic and social conditions 
which may throw a heavy burden on both 
government and private social welfare 
agencies. 


Our Fiscal Problem 


The gross debt of the national govern- 
ment was $211,800,000,000 on November 
1, 1944, and it is conservatively estimated 
that it may reach $300,000,000,000 by 
the time the war ends. We had a national 
debt of $16,800,000,000 at the start of 
the depression in 1930 and of $43,000,- 
000,000—much of it due to rearmament 
—when we entered the war. 

Public debt interest charges took $659,- 
000,000 in 1930 and about $1,000,000,- 
000 in 1941. We shall enter the postwar 
world with interest charges between $5,- 
000,000,000 and $6,000,000,000 annual- 
ly, as compared with total average tax col- 
lections of $3,700,000,000 in the ten pre- 
war years. Many economists hold that 
only a serious threat to the nation’s exist- 
ence will permit us further to increase 
this debt and these interest charges when 
the war ends. 


Most authorities estimate the postwar 
federal budget at $18,000,000,000. This — 


figure is agreed upon by Beardsley Ruml, 


the Committee for Economic Develop- — 
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ment, and Twin Cities Business Men’s 
Committee as a basis for three of the well 
known postwar tax plans. The figure in- 
cludes no work relief appropriation, for 
each plan assumes a high level of employ- 
ment. 

Items included in the budget are: 


Ten cabinet departments and 


other regular governmental Billions 
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This appears to be a minimum budget. 
It is approximately five times the average 
annual tax collection of the federal gov- 
ernment in the pre-war decade. On the 
other hand, the experts who estimate this 
budget also estimate a postwar national 
income three to five times that of the pre- 
war decade. 

In addition to the federal tax load 
there also will be state and local taxes. 
These probably will increase the total 
burden by 50 percent, thus bringing the 
nation’s annual tax bill, exclusive of social 
security payments, to about $27,000,000,- 
000. 

Given an $18,000,000,000 budget, and 
national income of $120,000,000,000, 
peacetime conditions will permit some re- 
duction of wartime tax levels. But if the 
budget is increased appreciably, the present 
war tax structure must stand. 

Traditionally, the end of war means a 
revision downward in the emergency tax 
structure. Following World War II, 
such a change in personal income taxes 
seems’ likely to result less from pressure 
by taxpayers in the higher brackets whose 
voting strength is small than from pro- 
tests by the lower income groups. It has 
been estimated that the Treasury could 
raise only about $15,000,000,000 if it 
took all of the total net taxable income 
of persons with incomes of $5,000 a year 
or more, and that any additional revenue 
from personal income taxes must come 
from taxpayers in the lower brackets. 

‘These are the people who elect con- 
gressmen and senators, who place parties 
in power and who vote them out. It seems 
unlikely that any Congress or Executive 
will advocate taxes increased above war 
levels nor an increase in the national debt 


And even in that event, the administra- 
tion’s plan will have to be accepted as 


sound by a public faced with higher tax 


payments and reduced incomes. 


-. State and local governments have ‘im- 


, 


proved their financial conditions during 
the time the war put a heavy strain upon 
the Federal Treasury. Debts have been 
reduced in most instances and in some 
cases surpluses have been built up. But 
while their present debt situation is sound, 
the problem of future current tax rev- 
enues for state and local governments 
promises to be vexing. States have wide 
taxing powers, but the extension of the 
fields of federal taxation are drying up 
some sources of state income. For exam- 
ple, the federal government has invaded 
the field of motor vehicle and motor 
vehicle fuel taxation, formerly the ex- 
clusive territory of the states. State gov- 
ernments also face the necessity of in- 
creased grants to local governments that 
have drained the tax fields allotted to 
them. 


The Problem for Social Work 


Complex as the general tax situation is, 
we can work it out satisfactorily if we 


continue to have high levels of employ-. 


ment and capacity production. Such con- 
ditions will eliminate the necessity for 
government work-relief and for immense 
direct relief appropriations, two items 
which absorbed very large sums annually 
in the pre-war period. Even so, the pro- 
portion of the national income required 
for taxes seems likely to remain high, and 
the amount of income the average in- 
dividual has available for saving or spend- 
ing, even with a prosperous economy, 
will be reduced by taxation. 

One result should be to force economy 
upon government officials at every level 
—better and more efficient service, more 
intelligent planning, and more effective 
spending. It will mean that executives in 
public welfare must come before their 
budget commissioners and their legisla- 
tors with plans and budgets that can 
withstand the most critical and searching 
scrutiny. This is an opportunity rather 
than a misfortune, for the best public ad- 
ministration comes usually not from a 
surplus but from a scarcity of funds. 

Privately financed welfare agencies will 
be directly affected by the same tax prob- 
lems which beset public agencies. Trends 
and developments in public welfare also 
will be reflected to a great degree in 
private agencies. 

A substantial portion of the large gifts 
currently going to private welfare, relief, 
and health agencies come from corpora- 
tions. They are made possible not only by 
war prosperity but also by the form of the 
present corporation tax structure. It is 


generally recognized that in the case of 


large individual and corporate gifts the 
present tax structure diverts money from 
the federal treasury to private charities, 
for frequently 90 percent or more of the 
gift otherwise would be paid in taxes. 
This situation seems unlikely to continue 


in the postwar period. 

War prosperity, the appeal of war serv- 
ice agencies, and greater participation by 
organized labor in fund campaigns have 
resulted in increased contributions from 
persons in the lower income brackets. A 
decrease in the hours of employment will 
materially reduce the “take - home” of 
many who are earning overtime wages 
today, and the patriotic appeal of war 
agencies which has increased collections, 
for all private social work will be lack-' 
ing when the war ends. There is no rea- 
son to expect that incomes from endow-| 
ments, which shrank as interest rates} 
dropped in the years following the 1929: 
crash, will do better than stabilize near’ 
the present level. | 

On the other hand, the special war 
agencies will curtail their activities, and 
wind up their work following the termin- 
ation of hostilities. But this, too, calls: 
for intelligent planning — both in elim- 
inating agencies and in preparing to meet 
the new problems arising out of the war. 
Not only will more careful planning and 
policy making be required within the wel- 
fare field itself, but these services must 
be related to other public and private 
services, local, state, and national. This 
calls for greater participation in planning, 
as well as full financial participation by 
those in all income brackets. 

This writer is of the school that takes 
social progress for granted, even in the 
face of difficult problems of financing. 
Postwar progress will include an expanded 
and strengthened social security program. 
Certain phases of public and private 3 
cial work must be broadened. But con- 
tinued accomplishments will be achieved 
by means of sound research, more intelli- 
gent planning, and greater cooperation be- 
tween public and private agencies, rather 
than through any marked increase in the 
funds available. 

These are some of the challenges to 
social workers, agency board members, 
and all thoughtful citizens. Shall we be 
able to carry through to practical action 
the ideas about welfare and health plan- 
ning that are now being so widely dis- 
cussed at local, state, and federal levels? 
Shall we be able and willing to under- 
take the kind of research necessary to 
determine objectively the effectiveness of 
existing services? Shall we soundly eXx- 
periment with new theories and ideas? 
Shall we be able to interpret social wel- 
fare and health needs and services in a 
way to secure public understanding and 
the necessary financial support? 2 

If we fail to give positive answers to 
these questions, the entire nation | 
suffer. 3 
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In the months ahead, Survey Midmonthly 
will, publish several articles expressin 
various points of view on taxation in re- 
lation to the field of social work, 


- 


Social Security Issues 


ILL the Social Security tax rate be 
frozen for a third time, or will the 
site advance on January 1, as provided 
1 the act? The question involves much 
aore than the increase in the contributions 
y employers and employes, raising the 
um set aside in 1945 for old age and 
irvivors insurance benefits by an esti- 
aated $1,250,000,000. As Arthur J. Alt- 
neyer, chairman of the Social Security 
eoard, stated to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee last year, “Instead of the present 
eserve fund being too large, the fund is 
mall when tested on the basis which any 
rivate insurance company would be re- 
uired to use.” Many social insurance 
suthorities, in and out of the public serv- 
ce, warn that a period like the present, 
vith peak employment and earnings is the 
ime in which reserves must be built up 
gainst the heavier drafts of the years 
head, when this country’s young security 
ystem will have reached its maturity. 
Involved in current discussion of social 
curity taxes is the whole question of the 
xpansion of the social security system, 
vith proposals for coverage of groups now 
xcluded, the addition of some form of 
aealth insurance, liberalized benefits, re- 
iluction of some of the regional disparities 
benefit payments. The Administration, 
hrough the party platform and campaign 
tatements, is pledged to a broadened 
ocial security program. Several bills to 
this end are before Congress, and others 
ure likely to appear in the early days of 
the new Congress. 

Here are major issues of human wel- 
are, too profound for narrow views or 
Martisan decision. They call for statesman- 
‘ike handling, backed by broad discussion 
and understanding, in Congress, but also 
on the part of the people themselves. 


% Compulsory Service 


NE of the storm centers in the first 
session of the new Congress prom- 
ses to be the question of compulsory 
peacetime service for the nation’s youth. 
In a press conference in mid-November, 
President Roosevelt expressed himself as 
‘avoring some plan under which every 
ung man would give a year’s service to 
his country. He pointed to the need for 
physical upbuilding revealed by the selec- 
ive service figures of rejections, and the 
constructive experience of the CCC. But 
he did not reply directly to questions as 

the degree to which he felt the peace- 
me year of service should be devoted to 


trate on their jobs. 


Many educators have expressed them- 
selves as favoring universal peacetime 
service, some holding that the purpose 
should be solely to provide a trained 
military reserve, some viewing the ex- 
perience as important to youth’s own 
educational and physical welfare, some 
suggesting a program that serves both 
purposes. On the other hand, there are 
educators who oppose the whole scheme. 
(See page 354; also page 325 in Survey 
Midmonthly for November.) 

Other groups urge caution. Thus the 
Federal Council of Churches has gone on 
record in favor of postponing action until 
after the war, as have the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the Catholic Church in the 
United States. The Commission on Edu- 
cational Reconstruction of the American 
Federation of Teachers, AFL, recently 
adopted a resolution opposing “hasty or 
ill considered action” on the question. 

Universal peacetime military training 
has been endorsed by James Forrestal, 
Secretary of the Navy, and by General 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff. 

Several bills providing for compulsory 
service are pending in Congress, among 
them the forthright Wadsworth-Gurney 
proposal for a year of military training 
for all youths of eighteen and upward. 
It seems likely that hearings will begin 
soon after January 3, and will stimulate 
wide public discussion of the issue. 


Kaiser’s Children 
HEN Henry Kaiser opened child 


care centers in his Portland, Ore., 
shipyards a year ago, many a social work 
eyebrow was raised at this example of 
industrial paternalism. Child care centers, 
said the purists, should be community 
sponsored projects, and they hinted that 
shipbuilders should stick to their ship- 
building. 

In a sense, that is just what Mr. Kaiser 
was doing, for he knew that efficient work 
among the women employed in his yards 
depended largely on their peace of mind. 
If their minds were relieved of worry 
about what might be happening to their 
children, they would be free to concen- 
And if care were 
available at their place of work, they 


would be spared the enervating experience 


of having to take their children someplace 
else and call for them every day before 
and after work. The U. S. Maritime 
Commission agreed with Mr. Kaiser and 
built the two large, moderrily equipped 
nurseries for him at the Swan Island and 
Oregon Shipyards. 

Last month as the centers passed their 


The Common Welfare 


first anniversary, attendance statistics told 
the story of their success. Like other child 
care centers throughout the country dur- 
ing the first few months of operations, 
they found little demand for their serv- 
ices. In fact, for nearly six months at- 
tendance remained low, for a while aver- 
aging only 183 children a week. Last 
month, however, the centers were caring 
for 680 children a week. This upswing in 
attendance, according to James L. Hymes, 
Jr., manager of the shipyard’s child serv- 
ice department, indicates two things about 
working mothers: that they must be edu- 
cated in the use of group care for their 
children and that they will not enroll 
their children in any institution until they 
have seen it in operation. 

Mr. Hymes has pointed out that since 
management also learns by experience, 
changes have been made in the centers’ 
operation from time to time as needs have 
become obvious. For example, they are 
now open on a twenty-four hour basis 
in order to serve mothers of any of the 
three shifts. They have also instituted a 
hot dish service so that a mother can 
pick up the main course of the family’s 
evening meal when calling for her child. 

Whether or not this type of child care 
service holds any promise for the future 
is open to question. Because these are war- 
times it can be welcomed because of the 
rapidity and efficiency with which it can 
be got under way to meet two immediate 
needs: reducing absenteeism in the plants 
and releasing more women for war work. 
But after the war the whole subject of 
the care of children of working mothers 
will have to be reconsidered. More 
weight can be given then to the argument 
that the young child’s place is in his 
home with his mother. 


Labor Stays in Politics 


Y a unanimous vote, the executive 
board of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations decided at its meeting in 
Chicago last month to continue the ac- 
tivities of its Political Action Committee, 
to broaden the program, and to keep 
Sidney Hillman at the committee’s head. 
At this writing, there seems little doubt 
that the board’s decision, presented to the 
CIO convention in the form of a resolu- 
tion, will be ratified. 
In a press conference following the 
board’s action, Philip Murray, president 
of the CIO, and Mr. Hillman stated that 


the campaign staff of paid PAC employes 


will be greatly reduced, and that for the 
present, emphasis will be on political edu- 
cation in states and local communities. 
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The program will be financed in large 
part through the “thawing” of the $350,- 
000 fund contributed prior to the cam- 
paign, and “frozen” under the Smith- 
Connally act (see Survey Graphic, for 
September, page 390). 

Referring to some of the campaign 
charges against PAC, the two labor ofh- 
cials denied that any union member had 
been forced to contribute to the com- 
mittee’s support. “In fact,” said Mr. Hill- 
man, “we found that it did not take a 
huge amount of money to conduct the 
campaign.” 

Mr. Murray stated that in continuing 
PAC, the CIO would maintain its non- 
partisan stand, neither forming a third 
party nor allying itself with any existing 
party. “CIO-PAC will seek the election 
of candidates who are supposed to be the 
friends of the common people, regardless 
of party.” 

In Mr. Hillman’s view, ‘“The greatest 
achievement” of the labor group in the 
national, campaign, “was that we were 
able to instill into the people their civic 
responsibility to vote, as the large regis- 
tration and vote proved. Obviously we 
will expand, and. attempt to bring this 
civic duty to more people.” 


Community Surveys 
TRAWS ina the wind point to a re- 


turn in local communities of a de- 
mand, which assumed considerable pro- 
portion during the middle and late ’30’s, 
for expert studies of their total programs 
of welfare, health, and recreation services. 
One large eastern city is considering an 
ambitious survey project for which it is 
reported to be willing to spend up to 
$100,000. A staff is already at work on 
one section of a general survey of a New 
England city—and several other studies 
in the Midwest and other regions are 
being considered for the coming year. 
Past history gives some evidence that 
these straws indicate a trend that will in- 
crease in 1945 and 1946—or at least after 
the conclusion of the war: Natural com- 
munity pressures for stocktaking, reor- 
ganization, economy, have followed rather 
than preceded periods of expansion or 
rapid change. Particularly has this been 
true when relatively easy-to-get financial 
support for an obvious emergency falls off 
_ as the emergency grows less. In such a 
situation, emotion no longer rules the 
giver and the taxpayer. Dormant criticism 
of programs and services is released. Pres- 
sures develop for a “study” or a “survey” 
to find the answers. - 


An early note of warning may not be — 


amiss. There has been abundant demon- 


_ stration of the sound and practical values 


of clearly conceived, and well planned and 


_ directed community studies. But the de- 
; . cision to aba on such an undertaking 


wl * 


is not one to be taken lightly. In the 
graveyard of community hopes lie many 
plans too vaguely conceived by experts un- 
responsive to the realities of a particular 
community setting. 

Almost always the conditions essential 


to success are: strong community backing - 


and leadership; a well designed plan based 
on preliminary diagnosis of the major 
problems with which the survey must 
wrestle; a staff chosen for its ability to 
implement the plan. 

Rightly designed, a community survey 
can be an exceedingly valuable tool for 
social work improvement. But a poorly 
conceived plan can do more harm than 
good. 


The Lasker Award 


N choosing Col. William C. Mennin- 

ger, M.C., to be the first recipient of 
its Albert and Mary Lasker Award for 
service in mental hygiene (see page 353), 
the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene has set a precedent for the qual- 
ity of the future selections for this honor 
by its recognition of truly outstanding 
achievement. Each year the $1,000 award 
will be made for a contribution to some 
special aspect of the mental hygiene field, 
this year the specialty being services in re- 
lation to the war. 

In the year that Colonel Menninger 
has been chief consultant in neuropsy- 
chiatry in the Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, U. S. Army, he has directed the ex- 
pansion of the army’s neuropsychiatric 
work, an expansion made necessary by the 
ever-increasing number of casualties re- 
turning from the war fronts. He has also 
achieved the creation of a mental hygiene 
branch which stresses positive mental 
hygiene as a safeguard to able-bodied sol- 
diers. Before going to his present post he 


won army recognition for his constructive 


work as neuropsychiatric consultant for 
the Fourth Service Command. 

Had some other aspect than war serv- 
ices been designated as the area of this 
first Lasker award, Colonel Menninger 
might still have been a 
Through the work he has done with his 
brother Karl at the Menninger Clinic in 
Topeka, Kans., he built up a reputation 
before the war as one of the country’s 
leaders in the field of psychiatry. 


Housewives Militant! 


T Tuis altogether probable that the Eng- 


lish husband, who last year sued his 
wife for the return of dividends paid her 
for purchases at a cooperative store, little 
realized the hornets’ nest he was stirring 
up for his male compatriots. For when 
the judge decided in his favor, “under- 


privileged” housewives rose in their wrath 
all over the British Isles. A swelling vol- 


mr; 


candidate. . 


tive owners must file formal applica 


ume of letters to the editor, articles, pre 
test meetings, was one result. Anothe 
seems to prove that the world really ha 
turned topsy-turvy. For according to | 
London dispatch to the New York Times 
a number of younger Tory M.P.’s wh 
consider that the wives of Britain hay 
had a rather raw deal, have now bande: 
themselves into a “Tory Reform Com 
mittee’ to see that something is don 
about it. 

The whole matter came to a head las| 
month when Dr. Edith Summerskill 
M.P., in connection with a two-day de 
bate on social insurance plans, presente: 
to the speaker of the House a petitior 
signed by thousands of housewives askin: 
for legislation to make them equal part 
ners, not only in social security, but 1 
the whole income of the home. The im 
mediate point at issue was their deman 
that the proposed allowances for childres 
be paid direct to the mother and not t 
the father—and that the amount of th 
allowances be increased. But, according ti 
the New York Times, this seems to b 
only a part of the larger issue—to lift th 
housewife forever from the status of th 
only remaining wholly dependent worker 
who has no right to savings out of he 
allowance, or to a legal share in the hom: 
built up jointly by herself and her hus 
band. 


And So On 


AST month the Federal Work 

Agency’s newly formed National Ad 
visory Committee on Child Care held it 
first meeting in Washington, D. 
Though the meeting was closed to th 
public, the FWA’s information office re 
ported that the trend of the discussion in 
dicated that there would be continuec 
need for federal aid for child care in th 
postwar period. 


* In New York, the Young Women’ 
Christian Association and the Federatioi 
of Protestant Welfare Agencies hav 


asked forty-four churches to appeal t 


their parishioners to take young busines 
women into their homes as paying guests 
In nine days last month the YWCA’ 
room registry received 273 applicaae 
though only 85 rooms were available. . 


° Dogs for Defense has announced a plai 
of rehabilitation and home finding fo 


honorably discharged canine veterans 0 


the army’s K-9 corps. Those dogs whos 
former owners cannot take them back 

be placed on sale at $15 to $25 each, afte 
going through a pre-discharge trai 
course at Fort Robinson, Neb. Pro 


and undergo home investigation. Os 
of the dogs now available have been d 

charged because they do not meet t cha i 
rey) Soc a 


HE close relationship of mental 

health to individual, community, na- 
onal and even international welfare 
merged clearly in a two-day conference 
sonsored last month in New York by the 
‘National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
1 connection with the committee’s thirty- 
fith annual meeting. Four study sessions 
entered on the mental hygiene of indus- 
ry and reconversion, rehabilitation and 
he returning veteran, race relations, and 
ervices to the mentally ill today, while a 
uncheon meeting was devoted to a dis- 
jussion of the effect of peace conditions 
pon international amity. 


In Industry 


“The job is the pivot of a healthy so- 
jal structure,” declared Dr. Bruno Solby, 
hief psychiatrist of the Employes Health 
eervice, U. §. Public Health Service, in 
tressing the importance of mental hygiene 
io industry. Pointing out that there are 
ob values other than the economic, he 
aintained that job adjustment is of 
garamount importance to an individual’s 
wersonality integration. Mental hygiene, 
ae said, can serve industry by “contrib- 
ating a scientific analysis of various: prob- 
ems that result from faulty job adjust- 
ment and the development of measures 
‘or their solution.” 

Dr. Matthew Brody, consulting neuro- 
psychiatrist of the Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, maintained that by serv- 
ng industry in a consultative capacity 
psychiatrists can play a role in the im- 
orovement of labor-management relations. 
e emphasized-also the psychiatrist’s part 
rn helping industry to use to the fullest 
what manpower is available, by devising 
means of separating the large number of 
employables from the few unemployables 
and by improving methods of job place- 
ment and the handling of the emotionally 
handicapped. “There is no question as 
to whether or not industry can utilize 
psychiatrically handicapped individuals. 
r dustry has been doing it often without 
ealizing it and perhaps not as efficiently 
s it might.” 


Veterans 


| At the session devoted to veterans’ re- 
abilitation, Ethel Ginsburg, assistant di- 
ctor of the Veterans Service Center, 
ew York, told of some of the problems 
veteran faces on his return home. 
re is a transition period, she said, 
a newly returned soldier or sailor 
ther military man nor a civilian but 


Mental Hygiene 


a “man from Mars, a stranger in a 
strange land.” Because the soldier has 
been taught to lose his identity and be- 
come a smoothly functioning cog in the 
war wheel, he feels confused when he is 
suddenly on his own again. ‘‘What is im- 
portant is that at a time of his life when 
he is least accustomed to think for him- 
self he must make some of the most mo- 
mentous decisions of his entire life, occu- 
pational, educational, social, and many 
others, in a world that is temporarily 
alien.” 


Dr. Sol W. Ginsburg described a 
project undertaken by the New York City 
Committee on Mental Hygiene of the 
State Charities Aid to study the needs 
of men rejected by or discharged from the 
armed forces on neuropsychiatric grounds. 
(See Survey Midmonthly, October 1944, 
page 291.) Discussions of what is in- 
volved in the rehabilitation of the psychia- 
tric casualty were presented by Dr. 
Thomas A. C. Rennie and Luther E. 
Woodward, both of the National Com- 


mittee’s division of rehabilitation. 


Race Relations 


Among the most widely discussed papers 
of the conference was one on the frustra- 
tions of being a member of a minority 
group, presented by Robert L. Cooper, 
executive director of the Wiltwyck School 
for Boys, Esopus, N. Y. ‘““To be a Negro 
in our culture,’ said Mr. Cooper, “is 
not only trouble to White America—it is 


trouble, suffering and, on occasions, hys- 


terical bewilderment to Black America.” 
Because the Negro is barn into a culture 
which stubbornly refuses to accept him as 
an equal, the fact that he is a Negro is 
“forced into his consciousness and kept 
there... . No Negro in America is ever 
completely unaware of the biological fact 
that he is a Negro.” This, said Mr. 
Cooper, is bound to have an effect on 
personality. What the Negro wants and 
asks is “to be regarded as a person, and 
not as a social category—the opportunity 
to live as humanity and to participate in 
the culture.” 

Other papers on race relations were 
presented by H. Scudder Mekeel, asso- 
ciate professor of anthropology at the 
University of Wisconsin, who maintained 
that the only effective way to combat race 
prejudice is to “deflect the processes that 
make children learn and adults sanction 
prejudice”; and by Harry C. Oppen- 
heimer, trustee of the Sydenham Hospi- 


m 


The Social Front 


tal, New York, who told of the non- 
discriminatory services of that institution. 


Mental Institutions 


At a session on civilian services to the 
mentally ill, three speakers decried the 
inadequacies of most mental institutions. 
Dr. Samuel W. Hamilton, of the Division 
of Mental Hygiene, U. S. Public Health 
Service, said that if future needs are to 
be met, such hospitals must have more 
and better personnel, including psychia- 
trists, nurses, social workers, and attend- 
ants, and more intensive therapy; and 
must become centers of community mental 
health work and teaching posts, as well 
as institutions for the care of the sick. 
Today’s difficulties in mental institutions 
were blamed on “public apathy” by Drs. 
Leonard Edelstein of the Philadelphia 
State Hospital and Frank F. Tallman, 
Ohio’s Commissioner of Mental Dis- 


eases. 
The Peace 
Discussions of a “hard” or a “soft” 
peace with Germany are unrealistic, 


maintained Lyman Bryson, educational 
director of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, at the luncheon meeting. The 
problem is not one of punishment or of 
giving Germany “what she deserves,” he 
explained, but of finding some arrange- 
ment that will work and prevent a recur- 
rence of the present world tragedy. There- 
fore, he warned, we must be careful not 
to demand terms that will make us feel 
sorry for the German people later on and 
give them,an opportunity to play on our 
sympathy again. We must find some 
method of reeducating the German public 
so that they will lose their ‘‘anxiety over 
status,” a German characteristic, individu- 
ally and nationally, fostered by the Ger- 
man culture for the past 150 years. 


A highlight of the conference was the - 


presentation at the luncheon of the first 
Mary and Albert Lasker annual award 
for distinguished service in the field of 
mental hygiene. The recipient was Col. 
William C. Menninger, chief of the 
army’s neuropsychiatric division. (See 


page 352) 


For Veterans 


DULT education and groupwork 
agencies will have to take the main 
responsibility for giving veterans the edu- 
cational assistance they need in returning 


~ to civilian life,” points out the New York 


Adult Education Council in its November 


bulletin. The educational provision of the _ 


GI Bill only applies to a “limited number 


of veterans under definite restriction. The 
educational job for the majority must be 
done through adult education in both 
public and private organizations, and al- 
most entirely through the initiative of 
local communities.” 

At a recent conference jointly sponsored 
by the council and the New York Times, 
high tribute was paid to educators for 
assistance given in the development of 
army overseas educational plans, by Maj. 
Gen. Frederick W. Osborn, director of 
the information and educational division 
of the Army Service Forces. Army uni- 
versity study centers will be established, 
with thousands of former college instruc- 
tors and other highly educated personnel 
recruited from the army itself. In addi- 
tion, plans have been made to use certain 
foreign universities to which American 
students often went in peacetime. ‘The 
program is designed for men abroad while 
they are waiting for their sailing orders, 
and will not in any way delay their re- 
turn. 


State Plans—In Ohio, a committee ap- 
pointed by the governor has prepared a 
“suggested plan of organization for county 
and local coordinating committees,” cov- 
ering organization set-up, representation, 
functions, types of service needed, method 
of financing, and so on... . The Massa- 
chusetts State Committee on Veterans 
Rehabilitation and Reemployment has em- 
ployed four field men to advise and assist 
local committees in developing their pro- 
grams. ... The University of Wisconsin 
has been selected by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration to serve .as a war veterans 
vocational rehabilitation and education 
center. It will give examinations and tests 
to veterans eligible for occupational train- 
ing and free education under the GI Bill. 
. .- In Wisconsin, also, the State Welfare 
Association is acting as a clearing house 
for information about veterans informa- 
tion centers. 


Instruction Donated—Last year 2,818 
New York City school teachers donated 
their services to special class work for 
servicemen stationed or hospitalized in the 
New York area, according to the annual 
report of the Teachers’ Voluntary Service 
Organization. Courses in Spanish were 
most popular, while others in demand in- 
cluded mathematics, stenography, arts and 
crafts, French, English, radio theory, and 
code. About 14,000 servicemen attended 
the courses offered. 


Business Advice—The Smaller War 
_ Plants Corporation, under the chairman- 

ship of Maury Maverick, has announced 
_ plans to assist veterans, with suitable 
qualifications, who wish to establish them- 
selves in business. The program has no 
connection with the Veterans Administra- 


tion, but aims to assist the serviceman in 
obtaining loans; procuring surplus war 
material that would be useful in the ven- 
ture; securing technical assistance; capi- 
talizing on “new product ideas” gleaned 
from alien patents or the researches of the 
National Inventories Council. A booklet 
outlining the aid available is being sent to 
local draft boards, offices of the Veterans 
Administration, and local veterans’ serv- 
ice committees. 


Education 
ERMAN ‘scholars and _ educators 


who are anti-Nazi refugees in this 
country are preparing a set of textbooks 
designed to replace the books now used 
in the schools of Germany. The books are 
to be published by Bermann-Fischer Ver- 
lag, an anti-Nazi firm reorganized in 
Stockholm, and will be available as soon 
as Germany is defeated. A series of six 
graded readers is almost completed, with 
excerpts drawing on the prose and poetry 
of the world, in addition to Germany’s 
great writers. In the field of social studies, 
the publishing house is preparing a 
“world history,” and texts are planned in 
literature, biology, history, geography, 
mathematics. They will include such 
modern teaching devices as_ pictures, 
graphs, comparative charts, and annotated 
bibliographies. The textbooks are being 
prepared under the general direction of 
Fritz, Karsen, former director of the ex- 
perimental institutions of the German 
Republic and professor of comparative 
education at Berlin University, and now 


a lecturer in education at the College of 
the City of New York. 


Texas Controversy—As the climax to a 
long controversy over faculty tenure and 
academic freedom, the nine regents of the 
University of Texas last month sum- 
marily discharged the institution’s presi- 
dent, Homer P. Rainey, effective at once. 
Several of the regents immediately offered 
their resignations. Some 5,000 members 
of the student body paraded in protest, 
marched to the governor’s office, and ob- 
tained his promise of a hearing from stu- 
dents and faculty. The regents’ action fol- 
lowed an inquiry instituted by the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors 
concerning the regents’ equally summary 


dismissal some months ago of three eco- 


nomics instructors, and the subsequent 


publication by President Rainey of charges 


of sixteen other infringements of aca- 
demic freedom by the regents. The in- 
quiry, conducted by Ralph Himstead, 
executive secretary of the A.A.U.P., was 
unfavorable to the regents, and it was 
believed that it would result in “black- 
listing” of the university by the Asso- 
ciation. cs 


As reported by Joseph Martin Dawson, — 


in The Christian Century, the immediate 
occasion for the dismissal of Presiden 
Rainey grew out of the regents’ complaint 
that he was “ ‘making so many speeches! 
such as those before religious organiza 
tions.’”? This complaint followed Presi- 
dent Rainey’s return from New York 
City where, speaking in Christ Church or 
“Fulfilling Commitments of Science, De: 
mocracy, and Christianity,” he had as 
serted: “ ‘These concepts of Christianity 
tell us that the blood of Christ has made 
brothers of all races of man, and spurt 
the idea of race superiority and a maste1 
race.” 

President Rainey, a native Texan, hag 
taught in Austin College, the University, 
of Oregon, served as president of Frank: 
lin College and Bucknell University, anc 
was director of the American Youth Com: 
mission when he was elected president oil 
the University of Texas in 1938. | 


Postwar Education—Some “informec 
guesses” as to the numbers of servicemer 
who, after demobilization, will return te 
school or college for full or part tim 
study are offered by Ernest V. Hollis 
principal specialist in higher education 
U. S. Office of Education, in a recent is: 
sue of Education for Victory. Mr. Hollis 
uses an eight-million-person sample, sup: 
plied by the army, navy, marine corps 
and coast guard, showing the present edu 
cational level of those in the armed forces 
and a 10,000-person sampling of educa; 
tional intentions of army men. He takes 
into account the experience after Worlc 
War I, and the much more generous op: 
portunities planned for veterans of thi 
war under the “GI bill of rights.” Ir 
1917-18, only 8 percent of the men ir 
uniform were eligible to enter upon o 
resume college work, as compared wi 

36 percent of the army enlisted men no 

in service. Following World War I, “2 
small percentage of the enrollment ir 
higher education” came from the 8 per- 
cent of eligible veterans, while “from the 
remaining 92 percent who were not eligi: 
ble for college work, an almost insig. 
nificant number returned to pre-colleg 
level schools.” Following this war, Mr 
Hollis estimates that schools and college: 
may expect a total full time enrollment o: 
500,000 to 800,000 veterans, and in ad 
dition, 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 part tim 
students from the armed forces. He warns 
however, that “such imponderables a: 
the length of the war, the nature and rat 
of demobilization, and the peacetime em 
ployment situation may destroy whateve 
validity these informed guesses now have.’ 


* 


Guidance Center—A veterans guidz 
center, in which the seven Rhode Islan 
colleges will cooperate, is planned fe 
Providence, R. I. The center will provi 
a comprehensive testing and vocationa 


. 


uidance service for returning veterans. It 
vill be staffed by trained counselors, who 
vill have access to the best modern equip- 
aent. The aim of the project is to assist 
ne veteran in “understanding his occupa- 
ional interests, aptitudes, and abilities, so 
hat each may eventually find an occupa- 
ion in which he may be proficient and in 
yhich he will enjoy working.” 


Military Training Poll—A survey of 
pinion of college leaders on the question 
£ compulsory military training for all 
outh was reported by Prof. Thomas 
Diamond of the University of Michigan 
a School and Society for November 11. 
*rofessor Diamond sent an inquiry on this 
ubject to 300 faculty members and ad- 
ainistrators selected at random from col- 
eges in the forty-eight states. They 
anged in rank from assistant professor to 
president, with the ROTC section of the 
aculties omitted. Out of 238 replies 
‘rom forty-five states, a total of 164 in- 
lividuals (68 percent) gave an affirma- 
ive answer to the question, “Are you in 
gavor of one year compulsory military 
training for all young men?” The replies 
ndicated, Prof. Diamond states, that the 
educators view such training as “essential 
co the welfare of our young people as well 
to the welfare of the nation.” Fifty 
((21 percent) opposed military training on 
the basis set up on the inquiry blank. Prof. 
iamond comments: “It would appear, 
nowever, that. some would have reverséd 
their opinion if the conditions outlined had 
been modified to meet their ideas of how 
the training should be administered. Some 
would have approved of it if it were given 
during the summer months, others be- 
ieved that one year is too ee while still 
others felt that it would be worth while 
it were provided in our eollegrss on the 


T \HE report of the chairman of the 
President's Cost of Living Commit- 
‘submitted last month, upheld the 


dex, which had been challenged by labor 


of the report. Labor mem- 


Jobs and ee ie 


racy of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


gn of the ae War Labor 
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the findings of a special technical commit- 
tee of economists and statisticians, with 
Prof. Wesley C. Mitchell of Columbia as 
chairman, which analyzed the Index, de- 
clared it sound, but felt that 3 to 4.5 
points should be added to cover wartime 
factors which are not always directly 
measurable, such as deterioration in qual- 
ity and efecee in pricing. 

As the CIO member of the Cost of 
Living Committee, R. J. Thomas of the 
United Auto Workers, pointed out in a 
letter to the President, the Davis report 
did not mention specifically the use of the 
BLS Index as a yardstick for wages. Mr. 
Thomas held that “the BLS Index can- 
not appropriately be used for wage adjust- 
ment purposes; It is a measure of price 
changes only; it does not measure the full 
rise in living costs.” George Meany, 
American Federation of Labor member of 
WLB, who also served on the committee, 
informed the President that ‘Labor can- 
not accept this index as a measure of the 
changes in the cost of living.” 

Cost of living figures are the basis for 
pending applications from the steelwork- 
er’s organization (CIO) and the AFL 
members of the WLB for a modification 
of the Little Steel formula, limiting war- 
time increases in wage rates to 15 percent 
above pre-war levels. (See “Should Wages 
Go Up?” by Beulah Amidon, Survey 
Graphic, November, page 449.) ‘ 


Firemen in the Supreme Court— Two 
Negro locomotive firemen appeared 
through counsel before the Supreme 
Court last month to request a declaratory 
judgment that the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firentien and Enginemen repre- 
sent all employes fairly, that an injunction 
be issued against enforcement of the union 
agreement with the carriers, and that the 
petitioners be restored to their positions. 
Counsel argued that, while the union 
represented all the firemen on the two 
southern railroads involved in the case, it 
barred Negroes from membership and 
even made agreements with the carriers 
that resulted in demotion and unemploy- 
ment for Negro firemen. The specific 
agreement complained of was entered into 


‘between the union and a group of southern 


railroads in February, 1941, and provides 
that not more than 50 percent of the fire- 
men in any seniority district should be 


-“non-promotable.” Negroes are designated 
the agreement ~ 
meant that Negro firemen of long seni- — 
ority would be displaced by white firemen 
_ of lesser seniority. According to Charles 
the pore iees 


“non-promotable,” and 


Houston, attorney. for 


Winifred Raushenbush, Survey Graphic, | 
WEES 1943). 


Hirai Myers 


MARY SWAIN ROUTZAHN 


Last month the Cleveland Health 
Museum honored “the Routzahns, Evart 
Grant and Mary Swain, authors, exhibitors, 
counselors, teachers in health education,” 
by presenting Mrs. Routzahn with the first 
Elizabeth S. Prentiss National Award in 
Health Education. The citation was a joint 
one and praised Mr, and Mrs. Routzahn 
for their work together, up until Mr. 
Routzahn’s death in 1939, in developing 
methods of interpretation in the health and 
welfare fields, as well as for their individual 
achievements. Among their accomplish- 
ments specifically mentioned were the 
founding of the health education section of | 
the American Public Health Association 
and the establishment of the National 
Publicity Council for Health and Welfare. 
At the luncheon in Cleveland where the 
presentation occurred, Bruno Gebhard, 
director of the Cleveland Health Museum, 
credited the couple with inspiring an expan- 
sion of visual education in the health field. 
“Without the Routzahns,” he said “we 
would not have had the great health 
exhibits at the New York World’s Fair, 
nor a health museum in Cleveland.” yi 


unions which bar Negroes. The case in- — 
cludes many of the issues raised by south- s" 
ern Negro railway employes in hearings | 

before the President’s Fair Employment 3 
Practice Committee in September, 1943 
(see “Green Light for the FEPC,” by 


*_ pete 
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_ in early fall a subcommittee was appointed | 


invasion preparations. The chief reasons 
given for the council’s action were stated 
by William Green, AFL president, to be: 
the inclusion of “dual” organizations like 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations ; 
the inclusion of unions which in the view 
of the AFL are not “bona fide” trade 
unions, among them the Catholic trade 
unions of Canada, certain South American 
unions, the USSR unions. The AFL holds 
that the proper agency to arrange a,world 
labor congress is the International Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions, to which the AFL 
and the British Trade Union Congress 
belong, though the CIO and the USSR 
unions do not. 

The purpose of the London conference 
is to discuss labor’s role in the peace, and 
the formation of an all-inclusive world 
labor federation. At the preliminary meet- 
ing in London on December 4, the CIO 
will be represented by Sidney Hillman of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, R. 
J. Thomas of the Auto Workers, and 
Emil Rieve of the Textile Workers. 


Closed Shop Amendments— Voters in 
Arkansas and Florida last month adopted 
state constitutional amendments outlawing 
the closed shop in those states. The Ark- 
ansas law also bans the “maintenance of 
membership” clause in union contracts. 
The closed shop is the basis of American 
Federation of Labor organizing activity, 
and more than three fourths of its 7,000,- 
C00 members are covered by such con- 
tracts. This provision gives AFL unions 
exclusive right to employment in the 
plants covered by such contracts, and gen- 
erally provides also for a dues check-off. 
The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
is less concerned with the closed shop than 
with the maintenance of membership 
clause, which requires union members to 
maintain their good standing for the dura- 


tion of the contract. Both the AFL and 
the CIO plan to test the new laws in the 
courts. Many sections of the labor press 
consider the passage of the Florida and 
Arkansas amendments as due to the activ- 
ity of the Christian-American Association, 
which for two years has been campaigning 
against the spread of unionism in southern 
industry. A similar measure was rejected 
by California voters. 


Child Labor— How war has sent child 
labor figures up and school enrollment 
figures down, reversing a trend which had 
been moving steadily in the other direc- 
tion, is shown in the fortieth anniversary 
report of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, published last month under the 
title, “The Long Road” (available from 
the committee, 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16). The report points out that “by 
1940 high school enrollment had reached 
a peak figure of 7,244,000 and the num- 
ber of employed children 14 to 17 years 
old had decreased to 872,000 or a million 
and a half /ess than had been employed in 
1920. The reverse trend that started with 
the war has reduced high school enroll- 
ment by 1,000,000 students turning it 
back to the 1934 level, and raised the 
number of employed 14-to-17-year-olds to 
3,000,000, or a half million more than 
were employed in 1920.” 

The report states that enough of the 
many proposals to relax child labor and 
compulsory education laws have been de- 
feated “to prevent wholesale breakdown 
of legal standards.” It holds that ‘it has 
been impossible to check the flood of boys 
and girls into industry “because of exist- 
ing weaknesses in state laws, most of 
which still permit children to leave school 
for work at 14 and many of which fail 
to set any age or hour limits for a large 
number of occupations.” 


Professional 


HE National Conference of Social 

Work will be held in Milwaukee, 
Wis., May 27 through June 2, 1945. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Schroeder. 

In addition to plans for regular con- 
ference sections and the associate groups, 
seven special committees are building pro- 
grams of two or more meetings each. 
These are the committee on county jails, 


- committee on human problems of old age, 


committee on juvenile delinquency, com- 
mittee on migrants, committee on overseas 
social work, committee on recruitment and 


training for social work, and the com- 


mittee on social work and labor. 
At a meeting of the program committee 


to reconsider the sectional organization of 
_ the annual meeting, and to present rec- 
~ commendations for any changes that 


ass 
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might be needed. The conference consti- 
tution, as amended in 1934, provides for 
such a reconsideration every five years. In 
1939, no changes were felt to be necessary 
but, according to the conference secretary, 
Howard R. Knight, the intervening years 
have brought out certain weaknesses which 
might be corrected. Among these are: 

1. The difficulty, under present limita- 


tions on the number of sessions for each 


section, of having any small meetings, be- 
cause of recent increases in conference at- 
tendance. 

2. Evidence that the social casework 
section covers too large a field of interest, 
consequently putting too heavy a load on 
the chairman of the section. 

3. Confusion over what should be in- 
cluded in the social action section. * 

_ 4. Inadequate presentation of certain 
fields of social work under the present 
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_ mittee on Pos and awards, by. 


set-up. 
5. Neglect of some social work activi- 


ties in the conference picture. 

6. The rigidity of the present program 
organization, which makes it difficult to 
cope with current changes in the whole 
field of social work. 

As part of its deliberations, the sub- 
committee will consider two recommenda- 
tions recently made by a continuing com- 
mittee on social action established two 
years ago to consider the place of social 
action in the conference program. These 
recommendations urge that discussions of 
social issues be more uniformly distributed 
through the whole conference program, 
thus freeing the social action section for 
a greater emphasis on the methods of 
achieving social gains. | 


Civil Service—The merit system exam- 
ining committee of the California State 
Social Welfare Board is inviting applica~ 
tions from any part of the country for 
examinations for public assistance work- 
ers, grades I and II, and child welfare 
services worker. Examination dates will 
be announced later. Salary ranges are: 
public assistance worker, grade I, $110- 
$150; public assistance worker, grade II, 
$130-$175; child welfare services worker, 
$150-$205. Appointments to the last 
named position may be made at more than 
the minimum. For details write the com- 
mittee, P. O. Box 1887, Sacramento 9, 
Calif. 


Opportunities— The Social Science Re- 
search Council has added a category of 
“demobilization awards’ to the fellow- 
ships and grants it offers annually. These 
awards’ will be made to social scientists 
“of exceptional promise whose careers 
have been seriously disrupted by their 
service in the armed forces or by other 
war service.” The amount of stipend will 
be determined according to individual 
need. Appointments will be made “‘at such 
times and for such periods as seem mos 
desirable.” 

Closing dates for applications fot the 
council’s regular awards for the academi 
year 1945-46 are: for post-doctoral r 
search training fellowships, April 15, 
1945; for grants-in-aid of research, Janu- 
ary 15, 1945 ; for pre-doctoral field fellows 
ships, Pebruary 1, 1945. Inquire of Laura 
Barrett, 230 Park Avenue. New York 
Eye 

Pi Lambda Theta, the national educa- 
tion association for women, has annou d 
two awards of $400 each, to be granted ed 
on or before August 15, 1945 for “sig 
nificant research studies in education.’ 
Studies submitted must be_ unpublished, 


sional srolifenst oe women.” They mu 
be in the hands of the organization’ S$ cor 
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945. For information write May O. 
eagoe, University of California at Los 
rngeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 


People and Things 


OWN HALL, New York’s unique 

voluntary organization for political 
lucation, last month celebrated its fiftieth 
miversary with a Founders Day forum 
ad luncheon. Among the speakers were 
ances Perkins, U. S. Secretary of 
gabor; Bess Goodykoontz, assistant com- 
jissioner, U.S. Office of Education; Ruth 
mryan Owen Rhode, former minister to 
Yenmark; Alice Stone Woolley, president 
f the National Women’s Medical Asso- 
gation; Olga Samaroff Stokowski, music 
ritic; and Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, 
caff writer for the New York Herald 
“ribune. Besides discussing current social 
ind political issues, the speakers paid trib- 
te to memories of the six women who 
ounded the League for Political Educa- 
«on, forerunner of the present organiza- 
don. 


[Thanges—The Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, has a new president for the 
rst time in thirteen years. He is Morris 
adJey, prominent attorney, who is also 
president of the New York Public Library 
nd chairman of the board of trustees of 
the New York School of Social Work, 
Solumbia University. Mr. Hadley was 
lected by the foundation’s trustees to 
succeed Lawson Purdy, who had expressed 
1 desire to retire. 

Barbara Abel, formerly publicity secre- 
sary of the Young Women’s Christian 
‘Association of Chicago, has gone to New 
‘York to fill the post of editor for Com- 
munity Chests:and Councils, Inc. In this 
position she succeeds Ruth Lerrigo Parker, 
recently resigned. 

~The American Red Cross has secured 
Zlizabeth McCord de Schweinitz to fill 
the position of assistant to the director of 
Military and Welfare Service. Until re- 
rently Mrs. de Schweinitz has been serv- 
ing as consultant on WAC recruiting for 
the War Department, where she devel- 
oped a plan for selecting applicants who 
would make a good adjustment to military 
life. 
Merton Trast has left the position of 
executive director of the Delaware State 
B Board of Welfare to join the staff of the 
astern Cooperative League, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia. He will do field 
york with the organization’s affiliated 


smmissioner of New York City’s De- 
partment of Welfare since last January, 
jas been named welfare commissioner, 


or eerie year’s winners of the 
1es MM pie es awarded analy 


: Harry W. Marsh, who has been acting 


by the Catholie Interracial Council, were 
presented last month to Mrs. Edward D. 
Morrell, founder of the St. Emma In- 
dustrial and Agricultural Institute at 
Rock Island, Va., and to John L. Yancey, 
member of the executive board of the 
Chicago Urban League. The awards are 
made to Catholic laymen for work 
toward the improvement of interracial 
relations. 


Resigned—After thirty years of service as 
director of nutrition for New York’s 
Community Service Society and its pre- 
decessor, the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, Lucy H. Gil- 
lett retired to private life the first of last 
month. Miss Gillett, the first nutri- 
tionist in the welfare field, from the be- 
ginning of her professional career con- 
centrated her efforts on popularizing the 
facts of nutrition through illustrated 
handbooks, leaflets, and charts. At the 
same time, she helped the society carry 
on intensive work with individual fam- 
ilies, offering them nutrition advice, con- 
sultation or budget planning. She also 
carried on a program of community nutri- 
tional activities, consultation service for 
social agencies, and educational work. 
Among her many publications was ‘‘Food 
Primer,” the first book to put food facts 
into simple language for mothers. This 
has been translated into several foreign 
languages and widely distributed abroad. 

Succeeding Miss Gillett as the CSS’s 
director of nutrition is Lillian Anderson, 
who has been on the organization’s staff 


since 1931. 


Deaths 


Jennie M. FLEXNER, for the past twenty 
years readers’ adviser at the New York 
Public Library, in. New York last month 
at the age of sixty-two. Miss Flexner was 
the author of many books on the use of 
libraries, the most recent being “Making 
Books Work, A Guide to the Use of 
Libraries,” published last year. She was a 
former president of the New York 
Library Club and an active member of the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. 


ConsTANCE Leupp ‘Topp, magazine 
writer and fighter for social reform, in 
Woods Hole, Mass., at the age of sixty- 
two. In the early part of this century, 
Mrs. Todd was active in the women’s 
suffrage movement and was a participant 
in the Suffragist March from New York 
to Washington. She also conducted an 
energetic drive before Congress and the 
New York legislature for sanitary milk 
legislation and child labor reforms. Be- 
sides numerous magazine articles she 
wrote a book, “Easier Motherhood,” pub- 


lished in 1930. 


‘ 


Comment 


To THE Epiror: Congratulations to the 
Survey Midmonthly for its excellent lead 
article by Judge Murray Hearn in the 
October issue, entitled, “Social Workers 
and Politicians.” This article should be 
read by every social worker and especially 
by caseworkers who, perhaps because of 
the burdens of large caseloads, sometime 
are lax in their broader responsibilities in 
social action and community organization. 

I am particularly pleased that Judge 
Hearn gave Muskegon, Mich., as an ex- 
ample of a community where politicians 
and social workers pull together. While 
I was the director of the Family Service 
Bureau of Muskegon, I had the good 
fortune to work with the politicians there. 
Although all of the local political leaders, 
including members of the local board of 
supervisors, congressmen, judges, the 
sheriff, and the county chairmen of the 
Republican and Democratic Parties, gave 
much time and effort to social work, one 
man in particular stands out for his con- 
tinued and successful efforts in social work 
planning. 

A few of his activities included the fol- 
lowing: mobilizing and coordinating com- 
munity interest in establishing the local 
child guidance clinic and later serving as 
president of its board of directors, help- 
ing to organize a council of social agencies 
and serving on its board, serving as vice- 
president of the board of the family 
agency, member of the boards of the state 
conference of social work and the state 
mental hygiene society, and setting up the 
best staffed casework division of the Juve- 
nile Court in the state. 
recognition of his outstanding work, Gov- 
ernor Kelly appointed him chairman of 
the legislative committee to draft a model 
Juvenile Code. 

For years this man has worked hard 
towards raising professional standards and 
salaries in social work and in promoting 
efficient and adequate social service, be- 
cause out of his experience he has de- 
veloped a deep conviction in the im- 
portance of good social services. And 
yet he is not a professional social worker 
himself. Instead, he is an able attorney, 
and one of the shrewdest and hardest 
working politicians I have ever had the 


privilege of knowing as friend and col-. 


league. His name is Stephen H. Clink, 
Probate Judge of Muskegon County. 

I am sure that there are other poli- 
ticians like Judge Clink who are able 
and eager to do some of the things he 
has done and is doing. If we social 
workers would only get off our high horses 
and work with them, it would pay big 
dividends in improved social services to 
the communities and to the nation we 
are dedicated to serve. 


New York JosEPH ANDRIOLA 
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A Social History 
THE WAY OUR PEOPLE LIVED, by W. E. 
Woodward. Dutton. $3.95. 

N 1936, Mr. Woodward, with his 

“New American History,’ won for 
himself a host of admirers by making vivid 
and exciting what most historians before 
him had, unfortunately, made lifeless and 
dull. His history was not new. It was 
better-written, more thrilling, more hon- 
est and, therefore, more refreshing and 
real, 

His present work is new. In it you will 
search in vain for a single page devoted 
to politics, wars, presidents. You will find, 
instead, three centuries of American life 
as it was lived from day to day by the 
common man. The book is sub-titled “An 
Intimate American History” and that is 
exactly what it is, told in story form in 
eleven chapters covering every major sec- 
tion of the nation, beginning with ‘‘Boston 
Three Hundred Years Ago” and ending 
with “New York in 1908.” 

The manners and customs of each 
period, what and how the people ate, what 
they wore, the houses they lived in, how 
they traveled, and how long it took them 
—all this and more is related in story 
form. Each chapter is centered around a 
different character, with just enough of 
the “story” of that individual told to keep 
alive the reader’s interest in the vast store- 
house of facts presented on almost every 
page. That story device in less skillful 
hands would become tiresome. Mr. Wood- 
ward knows how to use it effectively. 

A measure of the entertaining and in- 
formative nature of the book is the fre- 
quency with which the reader is tempted 
to read aloud some new and amusing 
fact. For example: 

“In early colonial times in New Eng- 
land ministers were forbidden by law to 
perform the marriage rites, but the young 
people might be married by almost any 
officer of the law or even by a captain 
of the militia. . . . There were only a 
few presents, for the relatives of the mar- 
rying couple were the only persons sup- 
posed to give them.” 

“Grapes grew wild in great profusion, 
but there were no apples or pears until 
the seed was brought across the ocean 
and planted on American soil.” 

“Until John Howe of Derby, Con- 
necticut, invented a pin-making machine 
in 1832, ordinary pins, so plentiful today, 


had to be made by hand. The workman — 


would cut a piece of wire, fashion the pin, 
give it a point and put on a head which 
was a most difficult operation. . . . The 
accounts of George Washington show that 
he: paid from five to seven pence apiece 
for the pins used by his family.” 


“Ty 1750 there were forty-one pro- 
fessional hairdressers in New York, and 
all of them were kept busy.” 

Mr. Woodward’s book is chock-full of 
precisely this kind of homely and impor- 
tant information about daily living which 
the ordinary history scarcely ever men- 
tions. It is particularly unfortunate, there- 
fore, that its usefulness in classrooms 
must, of necessity, be impaired because 
there is no index. While the thirty-two 
pages of illustrations collected, in the 
main, from the famous Bettmann Archive, 
are a-fitting supplement to the 397 pages 
of text, they cannot make up for the lack 
of an index. Lzro HusERMAN 
Director of Public Relations and 
Education, National Maritime Union 
of America 


Parole for the Mentally Ill 


FOSTER HOME CARE FOR MENTAL PA- 
TIENTS, by Hester B. Crutcher. The Common- 
wealth Fund. $2. 


LACEMENT of selected mental 

patients and mental defectives in 
selected homes, under the supervision of 
state hospitals and state schools respec- 
tively, ought to become as universal and 
accepted as the placement of children in 
the foster homes that are superseding 
orphan asylums. Sometimes, depending on 
the kind of patient, family care has definite 
therapeutic value and leads to discharge ; 
sometimes it is merely custodial; but al- 
ways it is a humane, practical and, in the 
long run, economical way to empty beds 
in overcrowded institutions. 

Miss Crutcher’s concise but compre- 
hensive book on the subject must, surely, 
be definitive for a long time to come. It is 
hard to think of any question she leaves 
unanswered, any phase of family care— 
from preparation of the community to 
values for the caretakers, from suggested 
forms and procedures to the pros and cons 
of colony and district systems, from vari- 
ous methods of financing to suitable recre- 
ation for patients. She is qualified to write 
authoritatively: as director of social work 
of the New York State Department of 
Mental Hygiene, she has had many years’ 
experience with the most extensive system 
of family care in this country, and she 
has observed and evaluated family care 
systems abroad. An appendix outlines 
family care methods in the ten states that 
now have such provisions. 

Miss Crutcher writes with both her 
heart and her head. From the opening in- 
cident—a party for a few women patients 
who had been fifty years in a state hospital 
—through the case histories near the end 
of the book, there is warm sympathy. The 
happiness and well-being of the patients is - 


; _the mainspring of discussion of any phase 
(All books ordered through Survey Associates, Inc., will be postpaid) 
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of her subject. At the same time, she af 
praises the carrying out of the family car} 
system and frank recognition of its in} 
cidental difficulties and drawbacks. Th) 
case histories, each illuminating som} 
phase of family care, some particular typ 
of patient, have the fascination of so man# 
short stories. They are as honest abou 
failures as about successes. . 

Bedeviled by that curse of all writer! 
in English, the lack of an indefinite pro) 
noun, the author uses the masculine proj 
noun for social workers, mildly jolting tg 
readers accustomed to encountering aj 
overwhelming proportion of women in th) 
profession. The style, however, is smoot)| 
and highly readable. For a professional 
audience, the chapter sequence is abso 
lutely logical. For lay readers, it is re! 
erettable that a technical chapter on ad) 
ministration comes so early in the treat} 
ment. These, however, are merely perfec} 
tionistic criticisms—the kind introduced il} 
a review lest it seem too undiscriminating} 
The book is a “must” for anyone inter} 
ested in the mentally ill or mental defect} 
tives. It is also a “must” for anyone whi 
cares about people and their welfare. I} 
should be required reading for state leg] 
islators and for taxpayers. | 
Washington, D. C. EpirH M. STER? 


Fighting the Poll Tax 


DEMOCRACY BEGINS AT HOME—Tue TEni 
NESSEE FicHT oN THE Pott Tax, by Jenning 
Perry. Lippincott. $3. 


S the Second World War dra 
nearer its conclusion, many peopl’ 
will inevitably turn their attention to th 
dangers facing democracy within our ow 
country. Jennings Perry, fighting edito 
of the Nashville Tennesseean who, be 
cause of his mood, indignation, and socia 
consciousness, will remind many reader 
of the “muckrakers” of the Lincol 
Steffens-McClure era, has written a boo 
for this time, an interesting book and 
it is hoped—one that is prophetic of : 
resurgence of true democracy throughou' 
the nation, 
“Democracy Begins At Home” is thi 
story of a newspaper and its fight agains 
Fascism and corruption in the guise 0 
“bossism.” That, in Tennessee, means E 
Crump, and Crump maintains his gri 
on the state because the Poll Tax ha 
resulted in restricting suffrage to a smal 
minority of the potential electorate. # 
In the thrilling struggle which ha 
lasted four years (and must still go on 
because a Crump controlled State Suprem 
Court has declared the Anti-Poll Tax lay 
to be unconstitutional) various men sta1 
forth: Silliman Evans, who came fror 
Texas to buy the Tennesseean as a bus 
ness investment and found himself lea 
a crusade for democracy; Boss C 
perhaps the most absolute political b 
the nation, a politician who pro 
fairly efficient government ut ov 
Re 
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mreatens to stifle democracy completely; 
vheriff Biggs, who could “out-boss 
wrump’’ in his own district and who knew 
90 scruples and no greater loyalty than 
waat to Ed Crump; Governor Cooper, a 
tttle man who tossed like a chip on the 
waves of the struggle. 

Mr. Perry goes back into Tennessee 
story to show both the origins of the 
(oll Tax, as a restriction on suffrage, and 
es effect on citizen interest and participa- 
con in government. In prose which is al- 
ways readable and sometimes beautiful, he 
ells, step by step, of the campaign to 
ywaken the people to a realization of what 
they had lost. In the closing chapter, 
{America Irredenta,” he turns the beam 
ff his keen observation onto the national 
‘truggle, in Congress, for defeat of the 
Poll Tax. 

To the historian this book is, and will 
yong continue to be, important. But all 
seaders will find it interesting. It is more 
jhan history and it is more than entertain- 
ment. It is a case study in democracy, a 
geacon to guide us through the murk of 
mtolerance, of racism, of stupidity, and of 
the political indifference which has been 
nn after effect of most great wars. 


RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
3p. (T) 1/c-USCGR 


How to Keep Fit 


HEALTH FOR THE HAVING, by William R. P. 
Emerson, M.D. Macmillan. $1.75. 


“F°HIS book should interest everyone, 

but particularly persons who are in 
or approaching middle life. It is replete 
with practical suggestions for healthier 
and happier living. A careful self analy- 
sis, using the author’s chart for “Health 
and Food Habits,” will prove most re- 
vealing and helpful—if the faulty health 
habits it points out are corrected. 

The book includes fifteen short chap- 
ters. The titles are “How Well Are 
You?”’, ““‘What-is a Physical Fitness Ex- 
amination?”’, “Underweight,” ‘“Over- 
weight,” “Is Your Blood Pressure Ris- 
ing?”, “How Good Are Your Health 
Habits?”, “Are You Starving: Amidst 
Plenty?”, “Are You Habitually Over- 
doing?”, “Are You Keeping Young?”’, 
“Health Questions and Their Answers.” 
The last chapter “Save Life: Your Own,” 
mmarizes the essential points discussed 
nthe preceding. 

The author points out that only 20 
Nercent of our people have optimum 
health. Among our most serious faulty 
health habits, he maintains, are failure 
fo take rest periods before or after eating, 
fast eating, eating when fatigued, and 
of exercise and sunlight. In referring 
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as they relate to the degenerative diseases, 
» says: “By correcting these faulty health 
habits in our daily program of living, 
is’ possible to increase our life ex- 
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to these and other bad habits, particularly 


pectancy after middle life from ten to 
twenty years and, what is of greater im- 
portance, to prolong the period of our 
activity and efficiency for a similar length 
of time.” 

The appendix includes a table giving 
100 calorie portions of various foods and 
showing their protein, fat, and carbohy- 
drate content. 

Probably the most: important contribu- 
tion which this bovk makes is to point 
out that nutrition is not a separate entity 
unto itself, but must be considered in re- 
lation to our whole regime of living. 

Cart E. Buck, Dr. P. H. 
Field Director 
American Public Health Association 


A Successful Struggle 


I WANTED TO SEE, by Borghild Dahl. 
lan. $2, 


@N who reads this book hardly 
knows which he is to hold in higher 
regard—the author’s long courageous, in- 
domitable effort to make good in life, 
to experience life in all its radiance 
and joy, to share to the full in all that 
was interesting, despite an ever overhang- 
ing dark cloud of near-blindness; or her 
ability to tell vivid, gripping stories of 
small episodes in her experience. The ac- 
count is an autobiography which revolves 
about the struggles to be normal and use- 
ful and to win honorable success in child- 
hood home, in school, in college, in 
graduate work, and finally in a position 
of respect and influence in the community. 

The author possesses several qualities 
which favored her in her long battle: an 
unusually resourceful mind, a home train- 
ing that represents America at its best, 
and the attention and devotion of certain 
highly competent eye doctors. The author 
was willing to do anything, to go to any 
lengths, to keep or improve her sight; 
and we are no less happy to know that 
at the last her long efforts are crowned 
with success. The book ends with a 
paean of thanksgiving, in which we 
fervently join. 

We have had inspiring stories of blind 
persons who have fought their way to 
victory; but here we have one of the 
few stories of a partially sighted person 
who had problems of her own, and who 
came out with laurels upon her brow. 
Professor of Sociology Harry BEst 
University of Kentucky 
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Hospital Administration 


THE HOSPITAL IN MODERN SOCIETY, by 
Arthur C. Bachmeyer, M.D., and Gerhard Hart- 
man, Ph.D. Fund. $5, 


HIS large volume of readings, col- 
lected primarily from the transactions 
of hospital associations and current hos- 
pital magazines during the period 1930 to 
1940, was assembled especially for stu- 
dents of hospital administration who are 
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preparing to enter the field professionally. 


However, it should likewise be useful to 
the hospital administrator or the associate 
department head who desires to “‘broaden 
his understanding’ of the underlying 
problems and principles of hospital man- 
agement. 

The 145 articles by ninety-eight authors 
are arranged in twenty-nine chapters. 
They contain a historical review of hos- 
pitals, discussions of hospital service from 
a community viewpoint and of various 
phases of hospital operation, and consid- 
eration of health insurance and public 
health. Among the phases of hospital 
operation to come under discussion are: 
medical staff organization and relation- 
ships; nursing education and nursing ser- 
vice; operating room; obstetrical service ; 
X-ray service; out-patient department; 
special services, medical social service; 
clinical and pathological laboratories; 
pharmacy; medical records; admitting and 
discharge; financial control ; legal aspects ; 
hospital construction; plant maintenance: 
purchasing; food service; housekeeping ; 
laundry management and linen control; 
personnel relations; and public relations. 

The editors, well known as hospital 
administrators and educators of hospital 
administration, do not pretend that their 
book is “an exhaustive compilation of all 
the significant material in these fields.” 
Neither do they offer it as a textbook 
from which one may learn the techniques 
of administration. The book, however, 
does afford a springboard of perspective 
into more intensive study. Therefore, of 
special significance are the lists of refer- 
ences for further reading following each 
chapter. 

Books published in the field of hospital 
administration are rare. This worthy col- 
lection of articles fills a distinct need and 
is a “must” on any list of those building 
even a small library in this field. 

James A. HAMILTON 
New Haven Hospital 


Value of Laughter 


KEEP THEM LAUGHING, by Edna _ Geister. 
Harper. $1.50. 


DNA GEISTER tells us her job is 

to recharge human beings “with a- 
new appreciation of themselves and the 
life they live, through laughter.” 

Here she recounts some of her group 
work experiences in a public school, as a 
recreation worker during World War I, 
in Hawaii, in church social programs, on 
the mainland and overseas during World 
War II. ; 

She leaves this reader short of complete 
satisfaction because she tells, in only a 
few cases, precisely how she made them 
laugh. Such detailed guidance, I sup- 
pose, appears in the half dozen other books 
she has written. 

WALTER F, GRUENINGER 
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PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take in 
the betterment of the world. Put it in your 
library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 sts 
New York 19, N. Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., Inc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


STENOTYPE-REPORTER. Ten years’ experience 
social work and related fields. Conferences, lec- 
tures, meetings. Prompt accurate service. D, M. 
HORN, 1472 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Wis- 
consin 7-1208, 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
Over twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 
articles. Testimonials galore. Printed 
Sermons and Outlines also furnished. FREE 
Circular. Dept. ‘S,’” Continental Writers’ & 
Sts a Bureau, 210 Fifth Ave., New York, 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. AGENCY, 
64 West 48th Street, New York. Wisc. 
7-4961. A professional bureau specializing 
in fund-raising, group work, institutional, 
casework and medi¢al social work posi- 
trons. 


LETTER SERVICES 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
METERING 


COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service Letter Company 
INCORPORATED 
53 PARK PLACE—NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE—BARCLAY 7-9633 


Is your 


organization 

» listed in 
the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not— . 
why not? 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY 


WORKERS WANTED 


A STATE DIRECTOR for Maine with a good 
Jewish Academic training, who has had some 
experience in public relations as well as fund 
raising. Excellent opportunity. Good salary. 
8073 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, Episcopalian, fully 
trained and experienced to supervise small case 
Salary $3000. 


work agency on Long Island. 
References. 8071 Survey. 


CASE WORKER—in family service and child 
placement departments by Sewish Agency where 
staff members participate in community planning 
and extension of service to meet wartime needs. 
Good opportunities for advancement. Salary range 
$1760 to $2760. 7957 Survey. 


$2400 to $3500. 7986 Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT, Protestant Children’s Insti- 
tution, New York State, cottage plan, capacity 60; 
training and experience in Child Welfare essential. 
8070 Survey. 


fied, confidential service brings the right persons 
together quickly and at surprisingly small cost. 
Just send us complete details of the administrative 
or staff position you have open or desire, together 
with a three months service fee of $3.00. (No 
other charges!) Descriptions of openings are 
mailed only to most likely candidates, who, if 
interested then apply direct to employers on spe- 
cial forms we furnish. Central Registry. Service, 
109 South Stanwood, Columbus 9, Ohio. 


meet requirements. For a war-time professional 
job with a future—contact: Girl Scouts, Personnel 
Division, 155 East 44th Street, New York. 17, 


——— 
EXAMINATION FOR DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL 


Griffith, 
Building, Portland 4, Oregon. 
December 23, 1944. 


WANTED: A couple for resident position as 
Superintendent and Matron in.small New England 
Home for Boys. Write qualifications and for 
information 8076 Survey. 
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FIELD SPECIALISTS of unusual training and 
experience in health, housing, family and child 
services, and group work desired for interracial 
social planning. Initial assignments for six 
months. Will offer splendid opportunity for 
qualified persons who can obtain short leave for 
work on this interesting project. 8075 Survey. 


Merit System Supervisor, 
Final filing date 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN, executive experience in social work, available 
in near future. Northeastern states. 8068 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN, fully trained, 14 years experi- 
ence in family, medical and psychiatric social 
work, desires position at supervisory level; in or 
near New York City. 8074 Survey. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


SAVE WASTE PAPER 
SAVE WASTE FATS 


—~ RATES 
Classified Advertising 


Display . . »- + »- « « «+ 35e per line 
Non-display . . . . ». » Se per word 
Minimum Charge . . $1.50 per insertion 
Discounts . . . 10% on six insertions 
15% on twelve insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 
SURVEY MIDMONTHLY | : 
112 E. 19th Street : New York 3, N. Y. 
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Directory of Social 
Organizations (cont.) 
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Health 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DE} 
VER, 3800 East Colfax Ave., Denver, Colorad; 
Samuel Schaefer, Executive Secretary, Chas. | 
Kaufman, M.D., edical Director. Free, no 
sectarian for needy tuberculous adults and ch 
dren (kosher dietary). Maintains children’s pr 
yentorium. Medical, educational, vocational, © 
cupational, psychological, psychiatric and soci 
services. Esther Cohen, director of Social Servi 
and Vocational Therapy. Applications, New Yo 
area: 19 West 44th St., Philip Houtz, directo! 
Philadelphia area: 1103 Widener Building, Hz 
old Greenspun, director; Chicago area: 30 Nor) 
La Salle St. Other applications through . loc) 
Jewish Federation and Welfare Funds or direct 
Hospital. 
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NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBL] 
HEALTH NURSING—1790 Broadway at 58) 

statistics, monthly - 


Advisory. Service, 


St., New York. Ruth Houlton, R.N., Gen. D 
Public Nursing. | 


ree. 
el 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION O} 
AMERICA, INC. (formerly Birth Control . Fe} 
eration of America)—A clearing house cooper 
ing with social workers in referring mothers 
medically directed birth control clinics in 

states, including 20 centers in Greater New Yor 
In areas lacking centers, qualified physicians a 
available. Phone or write: 501 Madison Avent 
New York City. WIckersham 2-8600. Honora 
Chairman, Margaret Sanger. President, J. 
Upham, M.D.; National Director De Kenne 
Rose; Medical Director, Claude C. Pierce, M. 
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MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREA 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. [ 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 
Every day 9 A.M.-4 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 

Wednesday & Thursday evenings 5:30-8 P.M. 


Racial Adjustment 


E, INC., with 
) ditions of Negro 
seeking “no alms, 
Secures and trains social workers. 


Social Work Personnel 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU, 1 
East 22nd Street, New York City. Natio1 
lacement and counseling service in case we 
elds. Membership organization for social wo 
ers and agencies. No placement fee. Louise 
Odencrantz, Director. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR SOCIAL §S 
CURITY, 22 East 17th Street, New York 
N. Y. (Algonquin 4-3198). Harvey Lebrun, 

ing Executive Director. A non-profit, non-p: 
san organization of experts and laymen interest} 
in the adoption, improvement and extension 
sound social security measures for the people 
America, especially in fhe field of health ins! 
ance, unemployment compensation, old age a 
survivors’ insurance, public assistance, etc. { 
operates with consumer, labor, employer, ci 
welfare, farm and other groups; distributes 
cational material; helps in organizing confe: 
and pubtie meetings. Aids in the formulati 
programs and the preparation of literature. 
motes constructive legislation and impro' 
in legislation and administration. Issues 
Security, a magazine of newsand inion 
contributors, students, and leaders in this 
—$3.00 per year; special rates on quanti 
ders for clubs, classes and other groups, 

raphy of available literature in this f 

on request. , "a 


Child Welfare 


RKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan 
New York. A national, non-denominational 
farm school for problem boys. Boys between 
12 and 14 received through private surrender 
ofr court Commitment. upported by agreed 
payments from parents or other responsible 
persons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
tions. For further information address Mr. 
Byron D.- Paddon, Superintendent, or the 
New York Office at 101 Park Ave. Tel.: 
Lex. 2-3147. 


OYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. Coordinates 
the athletic work of 100 Boys’ Clubs, Settle 
ment Houses and Community. Centers in 


Greater New York. Gustavus T. Kirby, 
Honorary President; Judge Raphael 

Koenig, President; Robert E. McCormick, 
Treasurer; Willard L.  Kauth, _ Director. 


Sponsors the Benjamin Harrison Recreation 
enter, 657 Tenth Avenue, the Theodore 
Roosevelt Recreation Center, 698 Tenth Ave- 
mue, The Lincoln Recreation Center, 235 
West 113 Street, The Tot Lot, 422 West 
49th Street, Camp Sebago, Camp Wakonda 
and Camp Orenda in the Interstate Park. 


tOYS CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 
Fourth Avenue, N.Y.C.—David W. Arm- 
strong, Exec. Dir. A national organization. 
Serves member Clubs in programs, activities, 
methods, financing. Organizes new Clubs, 
BoyscluBs prepare boys for responsibilities 
of citizenship. Activities include recreation, 
physical and health training, vocational 
training and guidance, and character build- 


ing under leadership. Work with boys from 
low imcome areas. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
~“Y.C. Inc. in 1910 & chartered heart 
gress in 1916 to develop character in boys & 
train them in citizenship. Programs: Cub- 
bing, boys 9-11; Scouting, 12 and older; 
Senior Scouting, 15 years and older, avail- 
able locally through sponsorship by schools, 
churches, fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. 
Walter W. Head, Pres., Dr. Elbert K. Fret- 
well, Chief Scout Executive. 


SHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—130 E. 22nd Street, New York City. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also co- 
operates with other children’s agencies 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


{ 

THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN OF THE_WU. S. A., INC., 
Elyria, Ohio. E. W. Palmer, Kingsport, 
Tenn., President; E. Jay Howenstine, 

_ Executive Secretary. Promotes organization 
- of national, state, provincial and local socie- 
ties for crippled children. Aids in develop- 
ment of their programs. Assists in drafting 
and securing the passage of legislation in 
behalf of cripples. Maintains 2 Bureau of 

Information with loan library service. Con- 

ducts yearly an Easter Crippled Children 
..Campaign. Bulletins: “The Crippled 

’* magazine, bimonthly, $1 a year. 


Seal 
Chil 


HE SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERA- 
‘TION, INC., 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York, founded in’ 1932 for pi a Vineet 

- and welfare of underprivileged dren in 

-meglected areas in this and other countries 

on non-sectarian and non-racial principles. 

Organization is working in the United States 

- through local County and Community Com- 

 mittees, and rural social welfare workers, 
and overseas through affiliations with well 

established welfare ps. Invites interest 
and cooperation. terature on request. 
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Education 


NATIONAL WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEM- 
PUR ene UNION, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 

vanston, Ill., organized in every state, with 
10,000 loeal auxiliaries, presents a program 
of alcohol education dad. Christian Citken- 
ship, with which every interested person is 
invited to assist. otal abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages and dues of $1.00 per 
year are the basis of membership. 


Family Living 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
TH Resource in child guidance, marriage 
and family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
education. 209 S. State St., Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 


RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul : 


Popenoe. Public education, personal serv- 
ice, research, .Write for list of publications. 
607 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Blind 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization. conducting 
research and field service. Library. Mechani- 


cal appliances for the blind. M. C. Migel, 
President; Robert B. Irwin, Executive 
Director. 

Foundations 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions—Shelby 
M. Harrison, General Director, 130 E. 22nd 
St., New ork. Departments: Arts and 
Secial Work, Charity Organization, Con- 
sumer Credit Studies, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Social Work Interpretation, Social 
Work Year Book, Statistics, Studies in the 
Professions. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in prac- 
tical and inexpensive form some of the most 
important results of its work. 
sent upon request. 


THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION—In- 
corporated March 1929 by special act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, serves 
the American public as ‘‘a people’s founda- 
tion,” rendering to the average citizen a 
service similar to that rendered to their 
respective founders by well-known private 
foundations. ‘ib’ 
(2) Unconditional gifts, (b) Conditional or 
esignated gifts, (c) Memorial gifts and 
funds, (d) Gifts on the annuity plan, (e) 
Private benevolent funds, (f) Bequests by. 
will, Charles. V. Vickrey, President, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes a better uncersesaing of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director. ary W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
ie —315 Fourth Ave. New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities; 
and fo help secure pacesuats plargroun 
recreation centers, swimming s,. beaches, 
athletic field and other pesrennonsl facilities. 


Penology 


Catalogue 


Funds may be contributed as | 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK—Dr. Ellen C. Potter, President 
Trenton, New Jersey; Howard R. Knight, 
Secretary, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 
The Conference 18 an organization to discuss 
the principles of humanitarian effort and to 
increase the efficiency of social service 
agencies. Each year it holds an annual 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the 
Proceedings of the meeting and issues 
roars hae at, Proceedings are sent 
ree of charge to all members u 
of a membership fee of $5. seem 


National Red: Cross. 


THE AMERICAN RED ‘CROSS—Adimministe 
, ted 
through National Headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and five Area offices in San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Atlanta, New York 
City, and Alexahdria; Va; **There are 3756 
local Chapters organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red “Cross are: Dis- 
astet! Relief and, Civiltan .War Aid, First 
Aid, Water Safety and Accident Prevention, 
Junior Red Cross, Medical and Health Serv- 
ice, Nursing Service, Sérvicés tothe Armed 
Forces, Volunteer Special Services, Blood 
Donor Service, Nutrition Service, and War 
Relief Production Service. 


Public Administration 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC AD.- 
MINISTRATION, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. A national organiza- 
tion to advance the science of public ad- 
ministration, Chapters in metropolitan areas. 
Official quarterly journal, Public Administra- 
tion Review, presents articles on current 
administrative techniques and management 
Practices, and reviews significant books and 
public, documents. Membership $5. - 


Religious Organizations 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body, of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith Lowry, Mark 
Dawber; Migrant . Supervisors: Western, 
Mrs. F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Mid-Western, 
Miss Helen White, 203 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Iil. | 


NATIONAL JEWISH WELFARE BOARD, 
145 East 32. Street, New York 16, N. ¥. 
Frank L. Weil, President; Max Wilner, 
Treasurer; Joseph Rosenzweig, Secretary; 
Louis Kraft, Executive Director. A national 
agency serving as parent body for Jewish 
ommunity Centers, YMHAs, etc., and pro- 
viding welfare, religious and social activities 
for soldiers and sailors and other members 
of defense forces. A member of the United 
Service Organizations. ; 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave.,; New. York City. An_ inter- 
national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women aud girls and the at- 
‘tempt to help build a society in which the 
abundant life is possible for every individual 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EWISH 
WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
Nes FIFTY YEARS’ SERVICE TO 
FAITH AND HUMANITY. SERVICE 
TO FOREIGN BORN—immigrant aid, 
Bee and work, naturalization aid, 

mericanization classes, location of relatives 
in war-separated families. SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE AND WAR ACTIVITIES—Council 
houses and clubs, nurseries, clinics; olar- 
ships; camps, teen-age canteens; work with 
time programs through. educational projects 
time ms 
and community activities. EDUCAT: ON 
DIVISION: temporary Jewish affairs, 
t and peace, social leg- 
islation. Saas under national direc- 
tion keep J women throughout 
pet Me hai |e ee pre erage 

in t 

Councilette Sections. 65,000 members. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG M 
AN ASSOCIATIONS—H? 
ped eae New York ; 1187 le 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 


accredits the following institutions offering graduate professional study. A two-year course 
leads to a Master’s Degree. Schools marked with * offer a standard one-year curriculum. In- 
quiries may be addressed to individual schools or for general information write to Miss Leona 
Massoth, Executive Secretary, American Association of Schools of Social Work, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SOCIAL Work Tue New York ScnHoow or SociaL Worx 
247 Henry St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. of Columbia University 
122 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Bosron CoLLece SCHOOL oF SociAL Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. Universrry or Nortu Carona, Division of Public 


Boston Universrrr, ScHoo. or Soci, Work Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
64 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. Omso Strate University, Columbus 10, Ohio 
Barn Mawr Coisce, Bryn Mawr, Pa. School of Social Administration 


Carola Woorishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social °Univensrrt or Oxtanoma, No Oklahome 


Economy and Social Research School of Social Work 
UNIVERSITY OF ehh Saiere ~ seer Worx Univensrry of Pannsyzvant, Philadelphia 3, P 
A 9 Bsa 1a a. 
ap \ingara Square, Dulale 4) eM hor Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
University oF Carirornia, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
Scheol of Social Welfare University oF Pirtssurcn, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
Carnecie INsTITUTE OF TECHNOLOCY 
Department of Social Work, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. ScHOOL oF SociAL SERVICE 
Saint Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
CarHo.ic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
School of Social Work, Washington 17, D. C. Simmons Couiiece ScHoor or Socia, Work 
University or Cricaco, Chicago 37, Ill. Mf comet mirests Hosiens®) Ettes, 
School of Social Service Administration _ SmitH CoL_Lece SCHOOL For SociaL Work 
Universiry oF Denver, Denver 10, Colorado Nokian pion, Mass cee 
School of Social Work University oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles 7 
Forpiam University SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE Graduale Selon ot Sia : 
134 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. University oF Toronto, Toronto 5, Canada 
A School of Social Work 
Tua ScHoor or SociAL Work or THE UNIVERSITY 
or Hawan, Honolulu 10, Hawaii '  Tucang University, Sie Orleans 15, Louisiana 
*Howanrp Universtry, Washington 1, D. C. School of Social W 
Graduate Division of Social Work *University oF Uran, Scroor oF Soca, Work 
Inpiana UNiversitr, Indianapolis 4, Indiana Salt Lake City, Utah 
Training Course for Social Work °Srate CoLLece or WASHINGTON, Bice Wash. 
* Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3, La. Graduate School of Social Work 
School of Social Welfare 
Univensiry or WASHINCTON, Seattle 5, Wash. 
Tue Rarmonp A. Kent ScHoor or Soca, Worx _ Graduate School of Social Work 
UNniversiTY oF LouisviL_e, Louisville 8, Ky. . v7 
ASHINGTON Universrry, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
Loyora UNiversitY- SCHOOL oF SociAL Worx The Geo 
28 North Franklin Street, Chicago 6, 1. . ss, i TE en ee ee nodal iors i 
Kansas Crry Brancx, The George W B ‘ 
 Universiry or Micuican, Curriculum : Tee Bren 2tOn ae 
in Social Work, 60 Farnsworth Ave. Re Ge ee ea : 
Detroit 2, Michigan os Ty ee , 
University oF Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. ~ Warne Universrrr, Detroit 2, Michigan ei Bs 
“School of Social Work polis 14, | School of Public Affairs and Social Work — m) 
‘Tu MonTRreat SCHOOL oF SociaL Work _ WEsTERN RESERVE Universirr, Cleveland 6. Oni - 
3600 University St., Montreal, Canada é School of Applied Social Scien ences ies a 
NinionAt. CarHourc ScHoon or SociaL SERVICE *West Vincinta Universrrr, : , 
is 2400. 19th Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. very Department of Social W Wo Horgantown, Ww ve ds 
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Universit or NesrasKA, Lincoln 8, Neb. _ as ge CoLte ILLIA Ri 
Graduate poreo of oral Work mis hes | nade Ea a Mana i 
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